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Inoc-Sul is highest grade flour 
sulphur inoculated with pure cultures 
of sulfofying bacteria which immedi- 
ately become active in the soil and 
insure quick action of the sulphur. 
It creates a soil condition which pre- 
vents activity of the organisms caus- 
ing soil diseases—supplies valuable 
plant food—makes other fertilizers 
more effective. 

Inoc-Sul is strongly endorsed by 
leading. growers, State Agricultural 
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AGG. U.S. PAT. OFF and livestock. 





- You Can Protect Your 
Sweet Potatoes 


and Other Crops Against 
Soil Diseases and Soil Insects. 


The enormous yearly losses of sweet 
potatoes due to scurf, rust or soil 
stain, ground rot, pit or pox, and of 
other crops from many soil diseases 
and soil insects, can be largely over- 
come—surely and cheaply—by using 


c-Sul 


Merely apply to plant beds and fields 
lowing—at the rate of 150 
Mix with your 
regular fertilises or broadcast by hand, 





broad- 





No Special Skill or Machinery Needed — 
Increased Yields and Better Quality 


Experiment Stations and County 
Agents. Its use means a clean crop 
better sweet potatoes and more of 
them—bigger profits 

Inoc-Sul is sold by progressive 
dealers. If your dealer will not 
supply you, we will. 

Write today for Inoc-Sul bulletins, 
FREE. They will tll you exactly 
how to protect your crops and thus 
insure your profits. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 
Desk U, 41 East 42nd Street 


Sulphur deposit and mines at Gulf, Matagerda County, 


New York City 


Texas 


Inoc-Sul is the best form of sulphur for any farm use— 
dusting seed, preserving manure, fertilizer, soil corrective 
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HIS MILL is designed and built for a 
from 8 to 2 h.p., and is the lightest 
the modern improvements, 


receding Chain Set Works that will set 


Notice the heavy balance wheel, 
when light power is used. 





Palmer’s Improved 


including Heacock King 
type track, chilled carriage wheels, steel head blocks, 


has been thoroughly tried out with a Fordson Tractor and is a perfect success 
mill has a capacity of 4,000 to 10,000 fect per day of one-inch boards per 10 hours. 
which adds greatly to the 
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4000 to 10,000 
Feet per Day 
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SAW 


Fordson Tractor and other light power 
running Saw Mill in the world, has all 
feed, cable drive railroad rail 
and the latest improved quick 
inch, 
This 


to fractions of one-hundredth of an 


capacity of the mill 


Write for Catalog and Priccs 
Manufactured By 


W. J. PALMER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C. 

















Save 
sprays. Use Mitco Brand Molasses for 
ported from Cuba and uaranteed pure 
as ordinary molasses. Mix it with 
rais¢é more cotton. Send money order 
shipment. Car lots a specialty. 
and formula. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


al Binder’ For Boll Weevil Mixture 
money by mixing your own boll weev ‘il destroyers and 


calcium 


Write for free information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO., 


Fine for 
Feeding 
Stock 
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Goes twice as far 
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topdressing? Mr. 
counts one-fourth in making 
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Newman says 


garden or truck crop. Young asparagus | 
beds should be handled carefully, and 
no asparagus cut until they get a start. 


Onions need special care. Page 7 


Give the Young F: 

Pigs a Chance the next few 
following are important times in t 
hog lot. It is then that the amount 
profit from our pig crop is largely d 
termined. Look after the pigs 


Page 6. & 


Massey’s Message to 

Southern Farmers 
the late Prof. Massey 
article for the Progressive 
which admirably sums up _ his 
purpose in life, 
stant striving for better farming 
the South. His life was spent in tl 
endeavor, and not in vain. Page 5. 
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order to do good canning. If all t 
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land is planted in cotton, it will be too 
late in July to plan to do a lot of can- 
ning, when no preparations had been 


made earlier in the season. Page 4. 


Whiteside Farm Is Take a 
Well Managed us down in B 
County, Georgia, to the iar Jam 
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a success of his farming because he 
builds up the fertility of his soil, grows 
his own food and feed crops, uses 
improved implements, has a well equip- 
ped and comfortable home and does 
the right work at the right time. 
Good management, in “uae words. 
Page 8. 
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Largest and best equipped buggy factory South. 
FREE CATALOG AND BEST PRICES TO ALL 
Write today if interested 
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Protect Your Health! 
Use the 
IDEAL SANITARY CLOSET 


Gives perfect sanitation. No foul 
odors. No flies can enter. Pre- 
vents disease. Cleanest and most 
healthful of closets. Costs only a 
few dollars. City of Attalla, Ala., 
uses 500 IDEALS. Recommended 
, by Health Boards. 
Write for full information.’ 
ETOWAH FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA. 











RAISE MORE BEANS 


N RAISE A 100: CROP 
Don’t let beetles eat your string and 
butter beans. Dust plants now, with 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


1.—Profit Per Acre Is Most Important 


GOOD thing to remember at this season of the 
A year is that it is not the number of acres culti- 

vated, but the profit per acre that counts most, 
It should not necessarily be more cows to milk, but 
more profit per cow; not necessarily more hours of 
labor, but more profit for each hour of work that is 
done, and every hour’s labor should be performed 
with the idea of making it just as profitable as pos- 
sible. 


II.—Let’s Grow More Sudan Grass 


ID you see that picture of Mr. H. F. Mitchell’s 
D fine field of Vance County Sudan grass on our 
cover page last week? 

We ought to grow more Sudan grass. The hay is 
nutritious, digestible, and palatable and when cut 
right and cured well is about equal to timothy hay 
in feed value. It may be cut from one to three or 
four times, yields two to four tons of hay per acre 
on good average land, cures with ease, and is not 
difficult to handle. It branches or tillers heavily, 
and five pounds of seed in fifteen to twenty-inch 
drills or twenty to twenty-five pounds broadcast 
will sow an acre. Sow from April 15 to August 1. 
Equal parts of acid phosphate and nitrate of soda 
sowed broadcast at the rate of 400 to 600 pounds per 
acre will often double the yield. In sandy soils or 
soils known to be deficient in potash, add 2 to 3 per 
cent of potash from muriate or kainit. When four 
to six inches high, a topdressing with 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda will often double the yield. 

The heaviest yields come from sowing in drills just 
wide enough to permit cultivation. The first two or 
three cultivations should be in rapid succession and 
given with a weeder or drag harrow. 


Ill.—Make 1923 a ‘“‘More Beans Year” 


UR farmers all over Georgia, Alabam@ and 
Q “lorida might well make 1923 a “More Beans 

Year.” We ought to double our acreage both 
of soy beans and velvet beans. 


Soy beans may be planted from the middle of 
April to the middle of July and are equal to alfalfa, 
red clover, and cowpeas in feed value besides being 
more sure to make a crop. 


Best results come from planting in rows and culti- 
vating. They grow well planted in the rows with 
corn or in the middles. They may be planted at the 
same time the corn is planted or after cultivation of 
the corn begins. To plant in rows with the corn, 
use a double planter or plant the corn with one 
planter, following with another sowing the soy 
beans, 


Plant soy beans from one-half inch to one inch 


- deep. They can’t come through a hard crust if one 


is allowed to form after seed are planted. Phos- 
phoric acid is the only fertilizer that need be applied 
except in sandy soils when some potash may be used 
to advantage. Lime is very helpful. 


IV.—Young Animals Need Extra Care 


N THE multitude of duties that engage our atten- 
[eee at this season, care should be taken not to 

neglect the young livestock and young poultry. 
An animal that is not well treated during the first 
three or four weeks of its life will never be a profit- 
able animal on the farm, and it is poor policy to 
turn a large bunch of pigs of different sizes together 
and in the same feed lot. They may get by fairly 
well running with their mothers in the pasture, but 
even then, I am inclined to think it is better to sepa- 
tate them, if possible. The same thing applies to 
It is almost impossi- 
to make a success, when little cHickens are 


|. Placed with others two to three weeks older. 


*R 





Be sure that the young animals get plenty of food 
of the kind that they need and keep them separate 
from the older animals. Fix a little place where 
they can crawl through the fence to a self-feeder 
and help themselves, as they wish, to a ration that 
will keep them growing. In a large bunch of young 
animals of different sizes, the weak ones and young 
ones cannot hold their own~with those that are 
stronger, and the natural result is that the strong 
ones grow stronger and the weak ones get weaker. 
In general appearance, there may not be much dif- 
ference in the size at the beginning, but we should 


realize that the difference is not so much of size, as° 


it is of age, and an animal eight weeks old has al- 
ready had twice as long to live as an animal four 
weeks old, and under general conditions it is twice 
as strong, and as is the case of the “survival of the 
fittest,” the stronger one will overpower the weaker 
one. 


V.—A Hog Combine—Velvet Beans 
and Corn 


ELVET beans may be profitably grown where- 
V ever cotton grows profitably. And an important 
fact is that velvet beans can be marketed on 
the land on which they grow. You can sell them to 


the land. It needs them to make fertility. Or you 
can sell them to cattle and hogs. They need them 
for feed. 


An acre of land that will produce fifteen bushels 
of corn, which is 840 pounds, will produce 2,000 pounds 
of velvet beans. The feeding value of 2,000 pounds 
of velvet beans is equivalent to about 1,800 pounds 
of corn, or thirty-two bushels. But of course the 
two crops may be grown together. Add the 2,000 
pounds of velvet beans and the fifteen bushels of 
corn, and their combined feed value is equal to that 
of forty-seven bushels of corn. This double crop- 
ping costs but little more than either the corn or 
beans grown alone. With livestock to harvest both 
the corn and beans on the land, they will fatten at 
low cost and the soil will be enriched. 

How is it done? Simply plant your corn in the 
usual way but plant also a hill of velvet beans be- 
tween each hill of corn. Both can be planted at the 
same time with the same planter. Such planters 
are made for this purpose and do excellent work. If 
the rows of corn are wider than four feet, then drill 
a row of soy beans in each middle. 


VI.—Don’t Let Plows, Harrows, Etc., 
. Rot or Rust 


HEN we “take out” at noon or night, let's 
We: leave the plow in the moist ground, nor 

the harrow or cultivator. It pays to raise 
them from the ground and clean them so that they 
may dry and not rust. Get all dirt off. Do this with 
foot, paddle, stick—anything convenient. Especially 
should this be done at night. All such tools when 
temporarily idle should be cleaned and put under 
shelter. One soaking rain may land them in their 
graveyard a year ahead of their time. 


VII.—Get Sweet Potato Land Ready 


REPARATION for the first setting of sweet 
Pros plants should begin now. If the ground 

has not been broken, break it at once, but first 
disk it if it is hard or has a crust on it. Follow be- 
hind the plow with a drag harrow. If rain falls 
before the beds are made, harrow just as soon 
as the ground is dry enough for a team to go into 
the field. Bed two or three weeks before you expect 
to set the slips. However, if you have a heavy 
roller, you may bed, roll, and plant, between rains, 
although nothing settles the ground better than a 
heavy rain. 


Do not make high beds for sweet, potatoes. Aber. ca ' 
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putting down the fertilizer, list with two light fur- 
rows, making a narrow ridge for a bed. Just ahead 
of setting the slips, drag this narrow bed down to 
nearly level and set the plants in the fresh moist 
earth. 


The theoretical fertilizer for sweet potatoes is 
about 8-4-6. Use 600 to 800 pounds to the acre, mix- 
ing well in the furrow before bedding. 


VIII.—When Rainy Days Come 


ET’S not “throw away” our time when rainy 
L«: come. The harness may need cleaning 

and patching and oiling. Such care will make it 
There is always carpentry work 
that can be done, and a lot of cleaning up to be 
done. See that all equipment is ready for instant 
use. Tighten sagging doors, look around for leaks, 
mend handles, tighten bolts, see that seeds are safe 
and sound, clean out feed bins, check the supply of 
repairs needed and plan, plan all the while. 


IX.—Grow a Garden and Fill the 
Smokehouse 
S: MUCH has been said from time to time about 


last twice as long. 


the value of food conservation on the farm, that 

it seetns almost a needless repetition to encour- 
age the planting of a garden that will not only sup- 
ply an abundance of green vegetables for early sum- 
mer use, but also a supply that can be canned for 
use during the late summer or during the winter 
months, when green vegetables are not available. 
The idea of one or more cows, a flock of chickens, a 
garden, and a brood sow on every farm should be so 
persistently preached on every occasion that it would 
become a fixed part of the program of every com- 
munity. 

Strange as it may seem, a journey through many 
of the large farming sections of the South will reveal ~ 
great opportunity for improvement along this line, 
many farms having only a small flock of chickens, 
practically no garden, no hogs, and either going 
without milk, or buying it in tin cans. The Southern 
farmer must learn to produce more of his own living 
and move his smokehouse from the Corn Belt in 
Indiana, to his more immediate neighborhood. 


X.—A Few More Reminders 


F THERE is a fence or yard or some other unat- 

[ eset place you wish screened from the front 

of your house, then plant castor oi! plants in the 

background, then tall cannas, then dwarf cannas, 

then nasturtiums, and finally verbena. This will 

give a solid mass of foliage and blossoms until frost. 
* * * 


This is a diversification and a live-at-home era. 
Let’s go over the list of crops that can be planted 
the first half of May and try some of the new ones. 
Better not wait for someone else to lead the way. In 
making a start with new money crops, however, it 
is well to see (1) that they are locally adapted, (2) 
that there is or will be a market for them, and (3) 
that they are given a fair chance in having a good 
seedbed, the right fertilizer mixture, and the best 
cultural care. 

* * & 

A sweet potato curing and storage house built by 
the government plan is needed on every farm pro- 
ducing 100 or more bushels of potatoes. In order to 
have it ready next fall the plans must be gotten in 
time to assemble the materials and pick the best 
time for its construction. But this curing house is 
not guaranteed to keep potatoes that already have 
in them or on them the diseases that produce some 
of the most destructive rots. How to prevent these 
rots, has already, heen Explained 
ihdedad ri bae oe sicobie stesiaeasalll 
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~ Let’s Adopt a Constructive Forestry 
Policy 


HE following verse by Joyce Kilmer expresses 

I effectively a poet’s sentimental attachment for 

trees. Many men and women unable to express 
themselves in verse love trees. But unfortunately 
their high regard for trees has not produced any 
direct effort or any great interest in the solution of 
our forestry problem. 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem as lovely as a tree; 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast ; 

A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me 

But only God can‘ make a tree.” 

Granting that many of us appreciate the beauty 
and the utility of the individual tree, the ex- 
tent of the average man’s efforts in the solution of 
the forestry problem, which considers aggregates of 
trees, is pretty well illustrated by an incident that is 
supposed to have happened in Texas. A man who was 
enthusiastically interested in forest conservation 
stopped once in the middle of a speech on that sub- 
ject. Shaking an accusing finger at his hearers, he 
shouted, “I venture to say there is not a man in this 
audience who has ever lifted a hand to prevent the 
destruction of our forests. If there is an exception, 
let him stand up.” 


A thin, earnest-looking man stood up. He care- 
fully laid a paper on his chair and nervously fin- 
gered a corn-cob pipe. Looking directly at the 
epeaker and with a slight tremble in his voice, he 
said, “I’ve shot woodpeckers, and I think that ought 
to help some.” 


We have confined our efforts at forest preserva- 
tion to the “shooting of woodpeckers” until the for- 
estry problem has reached the acute stage. At one 
time the New England States were pre-eminent in 
timber production, Then the lead passed to the 
Lake states, and a number of years later to the 
South with her magnificent forests of pine. Each of 
these sections was or is being forced, to relinquish 
its important place in the timber producing world 
because they failed to adopt an effective forestry 
policy. 

Recently, the largest association of pine manufac- 
turers in the South stated that an annual output 
_ of Southern pine amounting to 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 
board feet, which is sufficient to save the situation, 
could be counted upon indefinitely. But well in- 
formed foresters state that a sustained cut of that 
amount can be depended upon only if we adopt a 
policy that will allow reforestation. With the 
passing of the South as a timber producing sec- 
tion, it will be necessary to bring timber supplies 
from the Pacific Coast, and in addition to the price 
of the timber, we will be forced to pay a heavy 
freight charge to cover the long haul. 

: It is customary to put the blame for the exhaus- 
tion of our timber supply on the lumberman. - It 


is true that he has cut timber ruthlessly under con- 
ditions that did not permit natural reforestation, 
but from the business standpoint, he could hardly 
do otherwise. There has been little incentive for 
the lumberman or any one else to practice forestry 
in the true sense of the word. The idea has been 
one of taking off the virgin timber and then putting 
the land in cultivation. Our tax laws are so framed 
that it is uneconomical ‘to do otherwise. The natural 
reforestation of a piece of land is a slow process at 
best, and with taxes to be paid every year, there is 
little inducement for the owner to wait for the tim- 
ber to become of merchantable size. 

Some states in their desire for rapid development, 
tax cutover lands as they do land in the highest state 
of cultivation. This condition makes it imperative 
that we change our basis of taxing timber lands. 
The tax should fall due at periods somewhat in con- 
formity to timber crop turnover. The annual 
property tax on a stand of, growing timber operates 
in much the same way as a semi-weekly tax on a 
crop of corn or cotton, and unless an equitable sys- 
tem of taxing timber lands is devised and put into 
operation, reforestation of our cutover and second 
growth lands will be impracticable. 

In addition to more liberal taxation on timber 
lands, there is a need for a strong effective forestry 
department in each Southern state. This will come 
when our appropriations for forestry are made 
larger, for with the limited funds available for the 
work, these departments are now doing remarkably 
well. The destruction of timber by forest fires is 
another of our biggest forestry problems and it is 
only through an active, liberally supported forestry 
department that the proper patrol work essential to 
fire protection can be given. 


Care Will Prevent Sore Shoulders 


EEP a close watch on the collars and the 
K -:ienaer of the work stock, especially as soon 

as hot weather starts and when the animals are 
first put to hard work. It pays to keep the collars 
clean, to wash the shoulders with cold water when 
the collar is taken off, and then rub the water off 
with a rough cloth. It only takes a few minutes and 
pays. The manager can give his most profitable 
service by seeing that this is done when the work 
stock is brought in at night and the owner who 
works his own stock will look after it if he knows 
his own best interests. 

A broad, hard, smooth collar will seldom make an 
animal’s shoulder sore if it is properly fitted. But a 
collar that fits a fat mule may not fit that same 
mule when he gets poor. Keep the shoulders from 
getting sore, it is much easier than curing one after 
it gets sore, and besides it enables the mule to do 
more and better work and is more humane treat- 
ment for the horse or mule that does so much for its 
owner. 


Let’s Make Corn Out of Water 


ATER supply is the most important item in 
We production. No matter how rich the 

soil, how good the seedbed, how heavy the 
fertilization, nor how near perfect the cultivation, 
the one most powerful influence in high yields of 
good corn is water—not the amount of rain that 
may fall in May, June, July, and August or at any 
other time, but the quantity of water that was held 
in the soil when the crop needed it most. 

The means we have under our control for keep- 
ing a reserve supply of water in the soil are: (1) 
terracing, (2) deep plowing, (3) abundant humus, 
and (4) frequent shallow cultivation. It is evident 
that now at planting time we can do very little in 
securing benefits from the first three of the above 
items So the most important thing we can do now, 
and later, to keep up the water supply, is to cultivate 
and to cultivate with that object in view. 

If we cultivate only to kill,the weeds and let them 
grow to a good size before we tackle them, then 
we will have lost a large part of the water that we 
‘wanted kept in the ground. If we cultivate with a 
turnplow, bulltongue, scooter, shovel, or similar im- 
plements, then we cut off the corn’s roots and the 
plant cannot use enough water to make a good 
crop. 

But killing weeds is not the only object of culti- 
vation. We also cultivate to hold the water supply 
and when we do this just right, weeds can’t grow. 
They are killed just as.they start to grow, and be- 
fore they have done harm. To do this effectively 
and with the least cost, we must (1) start cultivating 
as soon after each rain as the soil becomes dry 
enough; (2) use a cultivator that stirs all the soil 
surface; (3) cultivate as large a surface as possible 
with one passage of the cultivator. 

To carry out this program, we must begin culti- 
vating the crop before it comes up, if rain falls be- 
tween planting time and germination, and repeat 
when needed. With a weeder or drag harrow, eight 
to sixteen acres can be cultivated in a day. The 
loose surface soil acts like a blanket, prevents evap- 


oration, prevents soil crusting, kills the weeds, ad- 
mits air to the soil, and facilitates germination. Al) 
of this happens when we do our level best to hold 
rain water in the soil. 


Make Canning Preparations Now 


O DO satisfactory canning, whether the plant 
be only a home plant or a large commercial 
establishment, one must have good products 
for canning, maturing at the proper time and in the 
desired quantities. To do satisfactory canning after 
having the assurance of materials for canning, one 
must have on hand and in working order the can- 
ning equipment necessary for taking care oi the 
kind and volume of goods to be put up. Right now 
is the time to get ready for next summer’s canning. 
The first thing we must decide is how much can- 
ned goods we wish to put up and what kinds. The 
second is how much area must be planted to yield 
the quantity of each kind to be canned. The third 
decision is, what equipment we must have. Then 
we must learn how to can or get someone to do the 
canning for us. 

No one can jump into the canning business and 
succeed without knowing well the many details nec- 
essary fo success. If we can only for home use, we 
certainly want the best products. If we can com- 
mercially we must meet a sharp competition and be 
able to match our products with those of others that 
have been accepted as standard on the markets we 
will enter. 

How many quarts or gallons or bushels or tons we 
will put up is an individual matter and must be 
solved. After this is solved then we must decide 
upon the area necessary for producing the quantity 
desired. An acre of average good land will produce 
100 bushels of beans. The Red Valentine will ma- 
ture in about 70 days. Similar land will produce 200 
bushels of tomatoes. Stowell’s Evergreen and Coun- 
try Gentleman corn will mature in about eighty days. 
Stone tomatoes mature in about 100 days. Eclipse 
and Crosby’s Egyptian beets mature in about. 9 
days, and Edmonds Blood Turnip and Detroit Dark 
Red in about 100 days. 

When it comes to buying the equipment for a 
canning plant, first have illustrated catalogs and 
price lists sent you from several manufacturers or 
distributors of such equipment and make a careful 
study of the different makes before placing your 
order. In the meantime write your State Agent in 
Home Economics and talk the matter over with 
your county agent. 

Train load after train load of canned goods are 
shipped into the South and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars leave the South to pay for them. We 
will eventually grow and can these goods in the 
South. Why not now? 





O FAR nothing has been found that is equal to 

accumulated stable and barn manure for raising 

a fine crop of house flies. It is mighty good for 
raising crops, too. Which do you prefer? 


PICRSES and mules working in mud during the 

day should have their legs and feet cleaned when 
turned in the lot or stable at night. If the mud and 
sweat is washed off below the knees and hocks and 
then rubbed just a little. with a coarse cloth, espec- 
ially if they have been clipped, the legs quickly be- 
come dry and comfortable. Scratches is prevented 
and the animals do better. This is trouble, but as 
valuable an animal as a ho1se or mule which costs 
so much to feed ought to be worth some trouble if 


‘it keeps him in condition to do more and better 


work. 


LL the South knows the name of Munger. The 

words “Munger System” are familiar to every 
cotton grower. The ginners of the South especially 
know what the name of Munger means in the way 
of efficiency in cotton ginning equipment. There- 
fore farmers and ginners of the South will feel a 
pang of regret at the announcement of the death on 
April 19, of R. S. Munger, inventor of the “Munger 
System.” People of Alabama and Birmingham in 
particular feel the loss all the more keenly because 
they have had opportunity to know his sterling 
worth as a man and a more-than-good citizen. 


Y SOME parts of the South the service that Hu- 

bam clover has rendered is not in proving that 
Hubam ranks high as a feed and fertility crop but 
that the biennial or Bokara sweet clover has valu- 
able characteristics and habits that the Hubam 
clover does not possess. We do not believe that 
Hubam clover will ever become a serious rival of 
cowpeas, soy beans, and velvet beans, the three 
superior annual legumes. We do not see that Hu- 
bam has any advantage over the biennial sweet 
clover, but we can see decided advantages that bien- 
niel sweet clover has over Hubam. The biennial 
sweet clover makes excellent fall grazing and is one 
of the firsf plants to start in the. spring, affording 
heavy grazing in March, April, and June; 


The Progressive Farmer 
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assey S Message to Southern Farmers 


One Article Which Summarizes His Lifelong Teachings 


fortunate if in some one article or address he 

has summed up for future generations the 
main philosphy and teachings of his whole life. Thus 
the great fraternal, defMmocratic, humanitarian spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson is immor- 
talized in our Declaration of In- 
dependence. The patriotism and 
great-heartedness of George 
Washington still live for us in 
his “Farewell Address.” In the 
Majestic new Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington City, Lincoln’s 
Bs \ Gettysburg Speech and his second 

SS i inaugural address are fittingly 
CLARENCE POE carved as the succinct expression 
of the whole spirit of the man. 

Fortunate, too, is the fact that just fifteen years 
ago this week, the late Prof. W. F. Massey, who 
just a few months before had begun his service on 
our editorial staff, wrote one memorable article 
which expressed in a few short paragraphs the great 
message that lay on his h€art—the message that he 
had even then striven for years to convey to South- 
ern farmers and which he was to continue to pre- 
sent by “line upon line and precept upon precept” 
for nearly fifteen years longer. 

It is not generally known that Prof. Massey, 
whose father was one of the noted leaders of the 
Methodist church, was educated for the ministry 
(probably at his father’s wish). Before finishing 
college, however, he decided against preaching as a 
lifework, but he never lost his conviction that some 
great moral purpose must dominate the life of 
every worthy man. Consequently in preaching the 
better care the soil, he felt that he was doing God's 
work and that every man who conserves and im- 
proves the soil is doing God’s work. “Every man of 
us who tills the land is a tenant of the Almighty—a 
tenant responsible to the Almighty for the use we 
make of His soil”—that was the text from which he 
preached year after year, in season and out of sea- 
son. And not only was this the doctrine he preach- 
ed, but also the spirit in which he lived and worked. 
“To the very last,” as one member of his family 
said at his funeral, “as he worked his garden, his 
flowers and growing things, he had the feeling that 
the man who cultivates the soil is working with God 
—a co-worker with the Almighty in the production 
of whatever crop he produces.” 


The high moral purpose of Prof. Massey’s life is 
also revealed in the quotation from Isaiah which he 
used as the title of the following article—“Who 
Hath Believed Our Report?” We rejoice that as his 
years were lengthened he came to know that thou- 
sands, yes, tens of thousands, had “believed his report” 
and adopted the principles of good farming he advo- 
cated. It was the joy of his last years to know that 
all over the South that he loved, farming methods 
were improving with marvelous rapidity. Said one 
editor recently: “When Prof. Massey began to 
write, the South was becoming one vast ‘old field.’ 
If the formerly much reviled ‘book farming’ had not 
gradually permeated the South, it would today be a 
land of the direst poverty.” We rejoice indeed that 
Southern farmers did “believe Prof. Massey’s report” 
and that long before the end he “saw of the travail 
of his soul and was satisfied.” 

Following is the article which he wrote for The 
Progressive Farmer just fifteen years ago this 
week—the last week in April, 1908—and we hope 
many farmers will read it and reread it as epitomiz- 
ing the philosphy of their departed friend. 


“Who Hath Believed Our Report?” 


Hi you been led, by what we have tried so 


WV ecreonate i any great man dies, it is always 





hard to urge, to make a change in your farm- 


ing this year? Have you determined that you 


will farm hereafter instead of merely planting cot- 
ton? 


I would like to hear from all the farmer read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer 
in regard to what they are do- 
ing. 

Of course, we cannot lay down 
any hard and fast rules by which 
every farmer shall cultivate his 
land. We must assume that our 
readers have common sense 
enough to use suggestions that 
are suited to their particular 
conditions. What we do want, 
and what we are working for, is 
to get every Southern farmer to 
adopt a rotation of crops that may suit his particu- 

conditions, and to stop at once and forever the 





 COntinuous cultivation of cotton year after year, 
a 


ind then complaining that his land is poor. 
As a Steward You Must-Give Account—As I have 


By CLARENCE POE 


said, if your land keeps poor, it is your fault. You 
are placed there as the steward of the Almighty, and 
you are responsible for the waste you make of His 
gift of the soil, “No man liveth to himself,” is as true 
of farmers and farming as in any other line of hu- 
man endeavor. If we waste our talents which should 
be devoted to the upbuilding of the soil and its 
greater production of crops for mankind, we are re- 
sponsible to Him whose hand formed the land and 
Whose are the cattle on a thousand hills. 


Your talents and your soil were not given to 
you to waste, and the man who improves his acres 
is doing God’s work for humanity as much as any- 
one. If you have but one talent and that one for 
good farming, do not hide it under a napkin, but use 
it for the elevation of your country and your neigh- 
bors. When I see a man year after year pursuing 
the old hopeless methods, and not trying to do bet- 
ter, I feel that here is a man tying up his talent ina 
napkin, feeling no responsibility for his use of the 
Creator's gifts in the soil, wasting his inheritance, 
and leaving poverty in the soil and poverty for his 
children. 


The Cotton Farmer Wasting His Talents.— You 
may call this a sermon, but it is necessary to preach 
and exhort men if we are ever to reform them. It 
seems to.me that the cotton farmers learn less from 
experience than any class of men in the country. 
They “bear” their own market by putting tenants 
in the crops to deplete the soil and raise weak cot- 
ton in competition with them, and think that the 
cotton that they get in this way is all gain, when it 
is really taking money out of the crop they grow 
themselves. With a different system, there would 
be less scarcity of labor, and it would be better for 
the croppers to work for wages than to scratch the 
soil in the usual way on shares, carried by mer- 
chants at a high percentage. 


Have You Started in a Better Way?—Now let ev- 
ery farmer who has started in a better way tell us 
just what he is doing and what sort of a rotation he 
has adopted, and perhaps we can help him further, 
and may be able to point out where he is making a 
mistake. I will continue as long as strength lasts 
to preach the gospel of good farming to the farmers 
of the South, and some day we may find that thoi- 
sands have believed our report, and are getting 
prosperous on improved land instead of keeping poor 
and keeping their land poor. There is no prosperity 
to the man who makes but 100 to 200 pounds of 
lint per acre, but there is wealth to the man who by 
good farming brings up a poor farm to make 1,000 
pounds per acre. Gov. Holt made at Linwood 46 
bushels of wheat per acre; why then should the 
farmers of the Piedmont country be content with 
10 bushels or less? One man in the upper Piedmont 
made 75 bushels of oats and two tons of peavine hay 
per acre in one season on the same land. Why 
should not other farmers do likewise? Mr. C. K. 
McQuarrie down in West Florida makes 100 bushels 
of corn per acre. Why then should not the South 
be the “Corn Belt” instead of the West? Frost 


A TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR MASSEY: “OUR 
DIXIE’S GRAND OLD MAN” 


Bawc A. CASE, proprietor of the Case Farms 





and Case Lumber Co., Attalla, Ala., is the author 

of the following tribute to Professor Massey and 
we gladly use it instead of our usual “Poem of Nature 
and County Life” this week:— 


How sweet the thought at eventide to deem the day well 
one! 

How sweeter still, to scan the years which through a life- 
time run 

And feel that they have helpful been, not to one’s self alone 

But to one’s struggling fellow men, where lives were ever 
prone : 2 

To be beset with problems, which were quite beyond their 
powers 

To rightly solve and overcome—full many such were ours. 


How thankful then were we to turn to that unfailing fount 

From which the needful knowledge flowed, as Sermons from 
the Mount! 

Oh, how faint new hearts new courage took, and how 
arms grew strong 

At thought of being led aright by one so seldom wrong. 

How great the victories to him, whose aid thus ever ran 

To meet his less wise fellow's need—Our Dixie’s Grand Old 

an. 


weak 


Ne trumpets blared his victories—no marching feet gave 
sound; 

No shining sword distinguished him—no gold braid wrapped 
him round; — ; ~ 

No multitudes with wild huzzas thronged up and down the 


street; 

Yo handsome maids nor matrons fair strewed roses at his 
feet; 

But while years fled, he labored on, this chieftain of our 
clan: 


A victor on life’s battlefield—Our Dixie’s Grand Old Man. 


How gréat the debt our Southland owes to his unsefish toil 
In seeking means of betterment to those who till her soil, 
Can never be computed, friends, but as the years roll on, 
We'll more and more appreciate the great work he has done, 


And realize, as ne’er before, ‘twas who led the van 
Of farming hosts on countless r Dixie’s 
Old Man, ..... tt pie 


—Byron A. Case. 


never cuts the crop short in the South, and it doeg 
sometimes in the North and West, as it did last 
year. 


Lift These Burdens From Your Cotton Crop.— 
Western farmers raise hogs and sell them at a 
profit, the railroads make a profit in transporting 
them, the packers make a profit in slaughtering and 
curing the meat, the railroads bring the meat South 
at a profit—and the cotton farmer pays for all of 
these profits in buying the meat. Why not make all 
these profits here by raising the hogs as cheaply as 
the Western men can—and cheaper, too, I believe— 
and then cure the meat at home? The price of the 
bacon bought from the West is largely made up of 
all these various profits, and it would seem that 
there is a broad margin for the Southern man who 
raises hogs. Hothouse lambs are today selling at 
wholesale for 20 to 25 cents a pound. They can be 
more cheaply raised in the South than in the North, 
for our sunny climate will favor them in winter. 
Rut, sad to say, all over the South are thousands 
who are paying for everything out of which other 
people make money, and paying for it out of the 
one crop. Buying meat for the cotton to pay for, 
hay for the cotton to pay for, while they could raise 
the hay at more profit than the cotton. Paying for 
the mules that work the cotton out of the one crop, 
when they could keep mares and raise mules to sell 
And then out of what is left they are trying to feed 
and clothe themselves and families, provided the fer- 
tilizer man leaves them anything, and all the white 
the land grows less cotton and needs more fertilizer, 
and the fertilizer men get rich while the farmer 
gets poorer and poorer, and can’t see why it is. 


And Learn to Sell Finished Products—No people 
ever get permanently rich in selling the raw prod- 
ucts. Of course the cotton farmer cannot manufac- 
ture his cotton; but it should all be manufactured 
at home and not sent raw abroad. But in other 
crops the farmer can increase their value by carry- 
ing them into more valuable forms. It may not pay 
much to sell corn, but it will pay to transform it into 
beef and pork and milk and butter. The farmer 
should not, as a rule, sell hay for the crop but feed 
to livestock. He not only gets larger profits in this 
way, but also has the residue in the manure that will 
increase the productiveness of his acres. In short, we 
should never sell a raw product that we can trans- 
form into a more valuable one. 


A Blessihg in Disquise—In Northern Mississippi 
the farmers thought that the Johnson grass that has 
overrun the country was a great curse. But it has 
been ‘a blessing in disguise in driving them into 
stock feeding and out of all-cotton farming. I de 
not like Johnson grass, for I prefer to have control 
of my acres rather than have them controlled by a 
grass that I cannot control. But if farmers in the 
Cotton Belt will not farm and raise forage and feed 
it, I am not sure but that the Johnson grass even 
would be a good thing, though the farmer who 
farms right does not need it. 

But for the people to buy timothy hay, the peor- 
est cow forage on earth, at a high price, when they 
could grow peavine hay worth more as feed than 
two tons of timothy—it would be better for Johnson 
grass to take their lands and compel them to make 
hay. So endeth this sermon. 

W. F. MASSEY. 


A Book To Get This Week 


W: RECENTLY called attention on this page 





to Massey's Garden Book, but now that Prof. 

Massey is dead, we feel that we should again 
urge every Progressive Farmer reader to get a copy 
of this wonderful garden guide for the Southern 
states. Keep in the seed-box with your garden 
seeds from year’s end to year’s end, always ready 
for reference—as we have done ever since it was 
printed—and you will have the garden wisdom accu- 
mulated in Prof. Massey’s long life always at your 
service. We will send a copy free to anybody who 
sends us $1 for his own renewal or for a year’s sub- 
scription for someone else. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


O, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.—Matt. 28 :20. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness- unto children’s children —Psalms 
103 :17. 





* 


A Thought for the Week 


FEW can make money by shrewd trading, or 
by improving some unusual opportunity, but 
the majority of men can hope to amass wealth 


Grand . only by self-denial and hard, persistent, toil—Clyde 


L. Davis. 
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' The Livestock Need Extra Care Now 


Give the Young Pigs a Chance 


HE most important problem for the hog raiser 

I durjng this month is the care and ‘feeding of 

the brood sows and young pigs. A little per- 
sonal attention to the sows before and at farrowing 
will be found most profitable. The manner in which 
the brood sow has’ been fed and 
handled since breeding will have 
much to do with the litter, but 
special care is equally necessary 
at farrowing time. 

The sow about to farrow 
should be provided a _ suitable 
house with a dry clean floor and 
a little but not too much short 

= bedding material. A fender or 
TAIT BUTLER two-by-four spiked around the 
sides of the farrowing pen six inches off the floor 
and six or eight inches from the wall will save many 
pigs. Too much bedding “in which the sow can 
make a deep nest causes the smothering or crush- 
ing of more pigs than would be injured if no bed- 
ding at all were used. A little short bedding is 
good, however. 

Many a sow that has been taking plenty of exer- 
cise and perhaps getting green feed is put up in a 
small house or a dry lot a few days before farrow- 
ing, where owing to lack of exercise and a change 
of feed she becomes constipated at the time of far- 
rowing. It is necessary to provide a separate lot 
and farrowing house, or at least a farrowing pen; 
but care should be taken to prevent con- 
stipation, by proper feeding. Ii green 
feed cannot be continued then a little 
wheat bran, leafy legume hay and only 
a little corn should be used for several 
days before farrowing ‘time. 





The presence of the owner, or some 
one who will give careful attention, at 
farrowing time, will saye more pigs and 
be of more value than at any other time. 
Careful attention just at this time will 
Save many a pig that would otherwise 
be lost. The sow needs nothing but 
water or a very thin warm slop, mostly 
water, for the first twenty-four hours 
after farrowing. After this she should 
be fed regularly twice a day, starting 
with light feeding and getting her up 
gradually to a full ration, or about all 
she will eat up clean, in about two to 
three weeks. 


There are no better feeds than corn, 
wheat shorts and tankage or milk, with 
just a little wheat bran or oats. Green 
feed will produce milk in the sow as 
well as the cow and after the pigs are 
ten days or two weeks old, green feed 


“ 


sow has not had green feed all along 

the change to it must be made careiully or the pigs 
are likely to suffer from scours. Allow only a little 
green grazing at first and increase it slowly for a 
few days. If green feed cannot be supplied, then 
some leafy legume hay should be kept in a rack for 
her. The brood sow, like the cow, draws heavily 
on the “lime” in her body while milking heavily and 
should be supplied with all the ashes or acid phos- 
phate and charcoal, ten parts each, and salt two 
parts, that she will take. 


For the first two or three weeks all the pigs need 
is a dry clean place and their mother’s milk. The 
sooner they can have a dry clean place in which to 
take exercise the better it will be. 

When the pigs are three to four weeks old they 
should be given a few grains of soaked corn or dry 
corn and unless there is evidence that the sow is 
giving them all the milk they can take a little: sweet 
warm milk in a clean trough or vessel will increase 
their growth. They should be thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the eating of corn, milk and other feeds 
before they are weaned, by being fed regularly in a 
Separate place or by themselves. Pigs will make 
good use of the right sort of feed from weaning 
time on and it is seldom economical to neglect them 
or restrict the feed at this period. 


Mud and dust are often responsible for young pigs 
doing badly. Mud in the lots and damp muddy 
Sleefing quarters are to be avoided at all times, but 
especially in cool weather. 


If the pigs are kept on land not previously occu- 


: pied by hogs for six months or a year, they will be 


much less liable to become infested with worms. 


‘There is nO question about the wisdom, oi changing > blog rou : ' 
Mic. pig lots at Jeast yearly, ‘That is having twowets siccDhisrasping sbnaparidg should’ Bel’done often 










eee 


: : - se lished by a calf. 
will be especially beneficial, but if the Memphiz, —— 


By TAIT BUTLER 


of lots one of which is occupied by the hogs one 
year and cultivated the next, alternating so that 
there will be a change at least not oftener than 
every six months. 


Scours in Young Pigs 


READER is feeding three-months’ old pigs 
A skimmed milk and corn bread, while they are 

grazing green pasture. The pigs suffer from 
scours. 

We advise our reader to feed corn meal rather 
than corn bread. Or, what will be still better, whole 
corn instead of the corn meal, either cooked or raw. 
The making of the corn meal into bread does not in- 
crease its feeding value. There is no better feed for 
three-months’ old pigs than skimmed milk, corn and 
green grazing and the trouble must be in the man- 
ner of feeding or the quantity given, probably the 
latter. 

Until the scouring is corrected we suggest reduc- 
ing the quantity of both the milk and the corn, and 
it might be well to take them off the green pasture 
for a time. The milk and corn should be fed in 
about the proportions of one pound of corn to three 
pounds of milk. But for a few days the quantity 
may wisely be reduced to one-half, or even one- 
quarter what they have been getting. Then 
after a few days, if the scouring stops, slowly 
and gradually increase the quantity of milk 
and corn to about what the pigs will take two or 
three times a day and still want just a little more. 





SUPREME KNIGHT, CHAMPION BULL, 1922 SHORTHORN CONGRESS 
This youngster was grand champion, beating all comers, a feat neger before accomp- 
Bred by.Dean C. F. Curtis, Ames, Iowa, owned by Walter L. 


lf the scouring ts persistent it might be well to 
give ten grains of subnitrate of bismuth to each pig, 
twice a day for two or three days, in a little milk. 
Keep before the pigs a mixture of five parts each of 
finely cracked charcoal, wood ashes and salt and one 
part of pulverized copperas. 

If the scouring still continues cut off the feed to 
almost nothing for a few days and use dry feed 
only. 


Keep the Toes Short to Strengthen the 
Pasterns 


y READER has a highly fitted young boar that 
does not stand up well on his toes and wants a 
means of correcting the defect. 


It is not unusual to see hogs with long pasterns. 
The longer the pastern and the greater the slope the 
weaker it is for weight bearing. Such a pastern has 
a tendency to bring the weight more on the heels 
and allow the toes to grow longer. A long toe tends 
to aggravate the defect. Excessive weight also has 
the same effect. 

When such a defect is present in a growing pig 
much can be done to aid the pig to stand on his toes 
and develop a stronger pastern by keeping the toes 
rasped off as short as practicable. A rasp or sharp 
knife may be used in shortening the toes. The horn 
may be pared from the sole at the toe and the wall 
at the toe rasped off or cut away a little so as to 
make the toe as short as practicable. Of course, the 
Paring or rasping should be. stopped just before 
reaching the “quick,” but if care is taken and only a 


little blogd is brought, no serious. hapm_is.done. 
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enough to keep the toes short. The heels should 
not be rasped at all, but allowed to become as high 
as the wear will permit. The standing of even ma- 
ture hogs having long weak pasterns can be im- 
proved by keeping the toes short. Feeding a bal- 
anced ration, with additional mineral matter, such 
as wood ashes, and green grazing where the animal 
gets a fair amount of exercise will be helpful to a 
growing pig having a tendency to long or weak 
pasterns. Short, strong pasterns permit the hog to 
“stand up on his toes like a goat.” 


Work Stock Off Feed and Out of Con- 
dition 


HEN the farm work stock are first put to 
Wi iwe work in the spring they frequently get 

“off their feed” and out of condition for con- 
tinuing hard work, The cause of this trouble is that 
the animals are given too hard work before their 
muscles have become used to the severe exercise or 
that the feed is increased too rapidly; or as is more 
frequently the case, both causes operate to throw 
the animals out of feed. 

As in most other livestock trouble prevention is 
better than cure. Jt is much easier and more eco- 
nomical to prevent the horse or mule getting in this 
condition than to put him right afterward. 

To cure the trouble, the cause or causes must us-~ 
ually be removed; that is, the work must be lessened 
and the feed reduced to a point which does not sat- 
isfy even the poor appetite which he 
has. In doing this much more service 
from the animal is lost than would have 
been lost had the animal heen given 
lighter work and less feed to start with 
and then both increased gradually. 


It is astonishing how few appear 
really interested in preventing such a 
condition, but many at this season of the 
year are very much interested in im- 
mediately correcting this trouble which 
could have been so easily prevented. 
Moreover, such a condition cannot us- 
ually be corrected in a few days. It of- 
ten requires two or three weeks to get 
such animals in condition to again do 
hard work and in some cases more or 
less of the efficiency of the animals is 
lost for the whole season. 


When an animal loses its appetite and is 
unable to stand up to its work there are 
but two things to be done. Reduce the 
work and the feed at the same time. As 
a rule the animal ought not to stop work 
entirely for more than a day or two and 
should then get exercise which he can 
stand without getting too tired. The 
feed should be reduced to almost noth- 
ing during the day or two that the ani- 
mal is idle and then no more given at first than he 
will eat up promptly, no matter how small that 
quantity may be. Of course, a change of feed may 
encourage the appetite if the feed given is usually 
relished by the animal. 





Smith, 


In any case the feed must be such as will supply 
the needs of a working animal. Too frequently only 
corn and grass hay or corn fodder is used. In such 
cases some feed rich in protein must be added, such 
as cottonseed meal, peanut meal, etc. If some good 
legume hay can be substituted for the grass hay or 
corn fodder then corn alone for the grain feed wil! 
be satisfactory. Or when available, oats at a reason- 
able price may take the place of a part of the corn. 
Or oats alone may be fed in small quantities until 
the appetite is restored when corn may be gradually 
added or gradually substituted for all the oats. 


There is nothing like taking feed entirely away 
from an animal for two or three days to restore the 
appetite which has been lost by overfeeding and too 
hard work before the horse or mule has become ac- 
customed to it. Medicines are not usually necessary 
for such work animals although they may have a 
good effect on the owner. 


If medicines are desired it is difficult to induce an 
animal with a poor appetite to take them with his 
feed. There is probably nothing better to stimu; 
late the appetite in such casés than one part of fluid 
extract of nux vomica and two parts of fluid extract 
of gentian, giving, for an average animal, two tea- 
spoonfuls two or three times a day. The medicine | 
should be placed on the tongue with a large spoon 
or a syringe. A mixture of salt and wood ashes in 
equal parts should’ be kept before the work stock at, 
all’timesy 
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Topdressing Pays 
Years ago I had to make a garden in 

an old field that looked hopeless, it 
was so poor. Nothing but cotton had 
been grown on it for a number of years, 
aad the last crop it 
produced was less 
than a quarter of a 
bale. 

All available stable 
manure and about 
1,000 pounds of a 
home - mixed fertil- 
izer was applied to 
the acre. Most of 
the vegetables were 
disappointing at first. Later on, top- 
dressing was resorted to and heavy ap- 
plications made, with results far beyond 
expectations. The following winter this 
garden was pronounced the best in a 
town of nearly 4,000 population. Since 
then I have not doubted that “ a good 
garden can be made on any well drained 
soil.” 

Other things being equal, one-fourth 
of the success of a garden comes from 
the soil, one-fourth from manure, one- 
fourth from topdressing, and one-fourth 
from cultivation. Let’s try this out this 
year. 


Be Careful With Young 
Asparagus 


UR eagerness for a dish of asparagus 

is so greet when we see the tender 
shoots growing so fast, that we too often 
injure the roots by cutting before we 
should. To grow the large shoots that are 
such a joy, we must be patient for the 
first two years after the plants are set. 
Under no circumstances should there be 
any cutting the first year, and it is better 
that none be done the second year. If 
you simply can’t hold off, be sure to let 
one or two of the first strong shoots re- 
main uncut that they may keep the roots 
growing large and strong. Do this and 
they will be able to do their duty for 
the many years through which well kept 
asparagus beds will last. Topdress with 
. e equal parts of acid phosphate and ni- 
trate of soda at intervals of six to eight 

4 weeks. If the land is sandy, add potash. 
 & Seed to grow plants for setting next fall | 
| 2 may be sowed now. 
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Onions Require Special Care 


HE home gardeners of the South 

have long depended upon sets for 
their spring onions, and upon grocery 
stores for their supplies for the remain- 
der of the year. They have not taken 
advantage of the best way to grow the 
crop, which is from seed sowed in the 
fall. However, this method of culture is 
developing and will become an important 
industry as soon as Southern gardeners 
and truckers realize that it is or should 
be the means by which the largest yields 


.o of the best onions are grown. More 
“ onion seeds were sowed last fall than 
i ever before and we see no reason why 
‘ this crop should not become an import- 
‘ ant source of revenue. 


’ Onions require intensive culture and 
g intensive fertilization with high-grade 
fertilizer, and most failures come from 
j inadequate fertilization and infrequent 

; a cultivation. Onions are more intolerant 
of weeds than the majority of other 
vegetables. The weeder is almost indis- 

pensable in caring for the crop in the 

early spring and greatly reduces the ex- 

pense of hand weeding. The stand must 4 

3 be thinned to four to eight inches in the 
row. Topdress now with nitrate of soda, 
a applying 200 to 300 pounds per acre. 
Uniess you are sure the soil is well sup- 
plied with phosphoric acid, topdress with 
@ mixture made from 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 500 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
and 100 pounds of muriate of potash, 
aud apply 500 pounds to the acre and 
work it in. When the largest bulbs-are 
“half. an inch in size, apply. another. 100 










‘The 
Right Start - 


Tire building is like farming—the 
beginning is vitally important. A 
good “crop” of miles follows only 
when the tire has had a good start! 


Firestone experts make careful 
choice of rubber at the source of 
supply. It is refined, dried and 
shipped without waste. This not 
only saves money for Firestone 
users but insures quality, from 
the beginning. 


Firestone follows up this right 
start with the same care throughout 
every operation in building the 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord. 


This big, sturdy tire is quality 
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of gum-dipped cord plies is strong 
and resilient—absorbing the bumps 
of the road, protecting the car 
from vibration and carrying you 
smoothly and comfortably. 


The angles and hollows of the 
tread grip and hold the road with- 
out loss of power. Extra tough 
and thick, this non-skid tread gives 
long wear under the hardest driving. 


More and more farmers know 
the importance of the Firestone 
name on tire equipment. For 1923 
you can’t do more for your car’s 
economical operation than to put 
it on Firestone Cords. Call on the 
nearby dealer who offers you Most 
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| Go After she Peerless Hand Dust Gun 


Perfectly Balanced—a Pleasure to Carry 
Ball Bearing—Easy to Operate 
Powerful Air;Blast—Thorough Distribution 
Dust Control—-Completely Empties Hopper 







Delivered $ l 8 00 


Place Your Order Now! 






If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Direct to Us 


PEERLESS DUST GUN CO., Givetino. “Sine 














4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
aa accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
we eight years in pumping water. 
<3 Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the whee! of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times aroundina year. It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. a which keeps up that pace day ‘day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has_been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
-_ of the picins has proven a — to run and “ the most reliable service 
one oiling a year. The dou gears,_ ~ moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flosed ‘with oil all the time It gives-more service with -less attention than 





















fPoends of nitrate of soda. 








KITSELMAN FENCE 






GET /T FROM THE D. H. Route 3, aL 
59 xACTORY DIRECT omarig N. Caroling, says: 


“Saved $14.40 
» on 60 Rods," 


Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone b buying Cres 
rom us at Lowest tory 

We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Pou + and Lawn Fence, Bar' 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Peet, manson Ne 



















PEERLESS WIRE a FENCE 
Dept. 5502 Cleveland, 











Our Advertisementt————, 
Guaranteed Reliable 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writimg advertisers 
and ordering goods the subscriber says, “‘I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns.. We cannot 
between reliable busi- 











advertising 
cause buyers shoyld personally iivestigate lands. 
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Whiteside Farm Is Well Managed 


Improved Methods, Fertile Soils and Labor-saving Implements Are Seen 
By G. H. ALFORD 


IBB County, Georgia, is widely 
B known as one of the most prosper- 

ous farming counties in the coun- 
try. It is in the heart of one of the 
richest agricultural districts in the 
South. It is a cot- 
ton county, but a 
great diversity of 
food and feed crops 
are profitably 
grown. There are 
more than 20,000,000 
peach trees within 
a radius of 530 miles 
of Macon, the prin- 
cipal city in the 





MR. ALFORD 


county. 

The Chamber of Commerce is very 
much interested im the agricultural de- 
velopment of its trade territory. W. 
G. Middlebrooks, a county agent who 
brings this to pass, has his headquar- 
ters in the offices of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The Fourth National Bank 
employs Mr. C. O. Carpenter, a man 
who has written many columns for 
The Progressive Farmer, to codperate 
with the district and county agents in 
this district in agricultural work. Such 
men as Middlebrooks and Carpenter 
are playing the leading part in making 
Bibb a very prosperous county. 


A conference was held at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce with Messrs. Middle- 
brooks and Carpenter and the decision 
was soon reached that James White- 
side, R. F. D., Macon, is one of the 
most progressive farmers in that dis- 
trict of fine farms. Mr. Carpenter is a 
fast driver on a concrete road and in 
about 3) minutes we were on Mr. 
Whiteside’s farm. 

This farm is on a concrete road near 
a consolidated school. Bibb County is 
under one school board and all schools 
in the rural districts are just as good 
as the schools in the city of Macon. 
The rural children have the same edu- 
cational advantages as the town and 
city children have. 

Premises Kept Clean 

HE kept premises convey a 
clear and true conception of the 
thrift, eco.omy and progressiveness of 
the owner. Yards and premises free of 
rubbish and trash, machinery painted 
and under shelter, and the well painted 
buildings—all these things are evi- 
. dences of prosperity and the high type 
of citizenship on this farm. Every 
week seems to be “clean-up and paint 
week” on this farm. There are no old 
cans, bottles, brickbats, trash, etc., 
scattered about the house, barns or 

other parts of the place. 

The owner of this farm believes in 
the frequent use of the paint brush. 
He recognizes fully the necessity from 
the standpoint of both beauty and 
economy of frequent applications of 
paint, and the house, barns and all out- 
buildings are painted. 


A Fine, Well-kept Orchard 


R. Whiteside was busy with a power 

sprayer spraying his peach trees 
for San Jose scale. He explained that 
the two Negroes were thoroughly wet- 
ting all of the bark and scale on two 
rows as fast as the two mules could 
walk and that the lime-sulphur wash 
would not only destroy the scale but 
would also destroy thousands of other 
kinds of insects, insect eggs, fungous 
disease spores, etc. It was a treat to 
walk through his 60-acre peach or- 
chard that had been properly pruned, 
sprayed, cultivated and fertilized,—an 
orchard in proper condition to produce 
to full capacity. Too many branches 
and leaves exclude the air and sunlight 
so needed for healthy development, 
and for this reason the trees had been 
“carefully pruned and given plenty of 


well 


ing, all dead twigs and branches ‘had 
been removed and burned as these of- 
ten contain spores of fungous and in- 
sect pests. The California Orchard 
disk harrow was being used in the or- 
chard. It is used every 10 days or two 
weeks during the erop growing sea- 
son to keep down weeds and grass, to 
conservé moisture, to cover fallen 
leaves, to prevent the spreading of 
spores, and to disturb the insects, many 
of which are thus killed or leave the 
orchard. 


Mr. Whiteside Uses Sprayer 


M® Whiteside says that no man 
thinks of raising cotton without 
cultivation and that the man who will 
not spray his orchard should grub out 
the trees that the land may be used for 
other crops, and by so doing, get rid of 
a breeding place for insect and fungus 
conditions that will lead to the infest- 
ing of the orchard of his neighbor, who 
is making an honest and intelligent 
effort to bring his orchard to a point 
of highest quality and quantity pro- 
duction. He says that no man should 
make the big mistake of thinking that 
the money spent for a sprayer and 
spray material is an expense, but that 
all should be convinced that it is the 
best possible investment, the same as 
the cultivation of any crop. He de- 
clares that spraying is cumulative in- 
surance, as each year it makes the 
work of the succeeding year more ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Whiteside did not make the 
mistake of trying to get through with 
a small spraying outfit just to save a 
few dollars in price. His outfit makes 
it possible for him to thoroughly spray 
his orchard in two days or less time. 

Many orchardists in this great peach 
district are unwilling to buy power 
sprayers for their own orchards and 
two or more buy together which re- 
duces the original cost for each and 
gives a sprayer capacity that does ,the 
work in less time than with hand 
power and does it much better because 
of the high pressure. These men say 
their orchards represent money spent 
for land, trees, interest, etc., and that it 
is a physical impossibility, to make 
money on an orchard without spray- 
ing. 

Grows Food and Feed Crops 

money crops grown are 
and truck; however, the 
necessary food and feed crops are 
grown on this farm. The money ob- 
tained for peaches and truck is not 
sent to other sections to pay for pork 
products, dairy products and feedstuff. 
It is used to properly equip the farm, 
furnish the home, pay for automobiles, 
good clothing and so on. 


HE main 
peaches 


Fifteen acres are irrigated. A 21 
horse-power engine and a double cen- 
trifugal pump transfer 300 gallons of 
water per minute from a stream to the 
big truck patch. Strawberries, plants 
of all kinds, beets, onions, carrots, col- 
lards and cabbage are the main truck 
crops grown. The soil is very fertile 
and enormous yields are obtained. 

Purebred Poland-China hogs, high 
grade Jersey cows and high class 
poultry are kept to provide food for 
the family and odds and ends to sell. 
Mr. Whiteside says the basis of all 
agricultural activities is economical 
production, which is, in the end, profits. 
He spends the money from the crops 
produced in an economical manner for 
farm equipment and home comforts 
and not for poultry, dairy and pork 
products. 


There are many soft-shell pecan 
trees to produce nuts for sale at a 
good price and to provide shade. 


Makes His Land Productive 


HERE are few acres on this farm 

that have not been made very pro- 
ductive by drainage, manure, legumes 
and commercial fertilizer. Mr. White- 
side is making his soil more productive 
and adding to his ‘bank account by the 
simple and economical process of 
growing legumes and using barnyard 
manure and the necessary commercial 
fertilizer. 

A systematic rotation of *crops is 
practiced on this farm—a rotation that 
makes for soil improvemertt, better 
crops, better distribution of labor and 
the elimination of crop pests. 

The legumes on this farm as on all 
other farms are wonder workers. With 
them come soil fertility, a deep green 
to the crops, the most valuable feed- 
stuff and prosperity. 

Mr. Whiteside considers barnyard 
manure a very important manurial re- 
source of the farm and carefully saves 
it. He uses commercial fertilizer free- 
ly, but he does not allow his barnyard 
manure to go to waste and then set 
about to meet the consequence of his 
wastefulness by paying hard-earned 
money for complete commercial fertili- 
zers. He carefully saves the barnyard 
manure and applies it to his land with 
a manure spreader. 


Thorough Seedbed Preparation 


ASHING is reduced to the mini- 

muitn by deep plowing, the addi- 
tion of humus and terracing. Mr. 
Whiteside realizes the fact that it is 
almost out of the question to even 
maintain the fertility of the soil until 
washing is reduced to the minimum. 
The farm level, a terracer and large 








THERE'S nothing like a whiff of spring 

to make a fellow’s feelings sing, to 
make a man throw out his chest and feel 
his highest level best. No matter where 
a fellow lives I do believe the season 
gives a new elixir to the life of him, his 
kiddies, and his wife. For six long weeks 
I had a pain that came and went and 
came again. Some days the wretched 
thing would come and take posssion of a 
thumb, and then pull stakes and move, 
alack, to newer fields within my back. 








The Cheerful Plowman—, 22 ray 


A WHIFF OF SPRING 
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Some days on rising from my bed I'd 
find that pain within my head, or find the 
thing astride my nose, or hiding in my 
little toes. Some days I'd find it in my 
thighs or lurking just behind my eyes, 
pre-empting all my lower jaw and cutting 
muscles with a saw. Some days the thing 
would make a raid across my quaking 
shoulder blade, or loaf along my verte- 
brae and break up camp at peep of day. 
Some days with all its little ones, its 
fifty-seven growing sons, it would play 
tag and hide-and-seek among the tissues 
of my cheek, then all would scamper east 
and west to re-assemble in my chest. I 
took pink pills and bitter drugs, black 
powders good for killing bugs, hot baths 
and rubs, cold soaks and steams, long 
sweats, and drinks, and almond creams, 
but nothing made for man or beast would 
cure, or aid me, in the least. And then 
there came a whiff of spring, and all my 
nerves began to sing,—and say, that pain 
sprang up and went with hat in hand, 

election bent! Whee, how it went! rm 
young again, and feeling like a dozen 
men 
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$500 More a Year| 


How the Average Farmer 
Can Get It 


This is one of the articles in our ail- 
the-year-round series on this subject. 
Next week’s article will contain sug- 
gestions for work for the month of 
May. 











plows and a tractor or a strong team 
enable Mr. Whiteside to rapidly build 
terraces at a low cost per hundred 
feet. 

The soil is thoroughly plowed and 
harrowed on this farm before seed are 
put into the ground. He refers to the 
actual demonstrations without number 
by experiment stations and by success- 
ful farmers that prove that soil should 
be finely pulverized. He fully realizes 
the value of a fine seedbed, and first 
does a good job of plowing with large 
plows and a tractor or strong teams 
and then thoroughly fines the soil by 
the use of disk and peg-tooth harrows. 

Uses Labor-saving Implements 

LL labor-saving implements that 

can be used profitably such as a 
tractor, a binder, a hay press, a feed 
cutter, disk harrows, one-row cultiva- 
tors, mowing machines, all kinds of 
haying machinery, a motor truck, a 
seeder, Acme harrows, and spring-tooth 
harrows are used on this farm to re- 
duce the cost of growing crops to the 
minimum. Labor-saving implements 
and machines have taken the place of 
human labor whenever possible. 

A windmill pumps the greatest 
abundance of pure water irfto an ele- 
vated cypress tank for use in the house 
and barnyard. The water, the kitchen 
sink, and the bathroom do away with 
much drudgery and add immensely to 
the comfort of every member of the 
family. The livestock are provided 
with liberal quantities of pure water at 
all times. 

A light plant banished the smoke and 
smell, the fitful and unsteady flare of 
the kerosene lamp, eliminated the 
danger and furnished a flood of bright, 
cheerful light in every room of the 
house and in every barn several years 
ago. The occupants of this home are 
proud of it and they have no desire to 
get away to the city. They are now 
enjoying the same conveniences long 
enjoyed by the city people and this 
farm family is certainly more desery- 
ing of these conveniences. 


Thousands of the most progressive 


farmers now realize that it pays in 
dollars and cents to emancipate farm 
women and make them happy. They 


know that it pays in numerous ways 
to install waterworks, a lighting sys- 
tem, a power churn, a washing ma- 
chine and numerous other modern 
labor-saving conveniences. These labor- 
conveniences came along with the ma- 
nure spreader, the power sprayer, the 
orchard harrow and the well equipped 
barns on Mr, Whiteside’s farm. 

SERA a ~ 

T HAS long been a rule on well-man- 

aged dairy farms to milk and feed the 
cows at the same hour every day. Reg- 
ularity was always thought to have a 
beneficial effect on production. How- 
ever, experiments carried on by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on the Government farm at Belts- 
ville, Md., have shown that cows of 
average production milked at the same 
hours every day produced but slightly 
more milk and slightly less butter- 
fat than those milked at random, 
provided the feeding was done at reg- 
ular times. When the feeding as well as 
the milking was done at random hours 
the cows, produced ‘about 5 per sent 
less. aise milk and fat. 
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| With the County Agents 


In Northeast Georgia 


ILKES County. — County Agent 

Montague has his bankers behind 
the cow, hog, and hen program. One 
thousand dollars has been put up to fi- 
nance the purebred poultry business. 

Elbert.—County Agent Huie, together 
with the Georgia swine growers, has 
placed 62 purebred hogs in Elbert Coun- 
ty, listed 30 purebred cow purchasers, 
and ordered seed for 15 permanent pas- 
tures. 

Hart.—County Agent Bingham show- 
ed weevil picture three times to 300 
farmers, lined“up 1,500 acres of cotton 
to be worked under government super- 
vision, and held five spraying demon- 
strations. Hartwell business men came 
across with $1,000 for purebred eggs. 
One hundred per cent attendance was 
the record at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the county advisory board where 
plans for the month were outlined. 

Burke. — County Agent Gresham has 
organized a county-wide advisory council 
and launched plans. for a commercial 
hatchery. Hog sale at Sardis first codp- 
erative sale in county, 168 head. Anh- 
other sale at Vidette followed. 

Columbia.—County Agent Turner at- 
tended Georgia Swine Growers’ meeting 
at Elberton, with seven farmers from his 
county. Farmers that went with Turner 
to swine meet joined the association 
there and sold five pigs at Elberton for 
an average of $25. First chicken sale 
for county was held March 19, $533 
worth being sold on the most rainy day 
this year. The fat barrow class going 
in club this year. 

Barrow.—County Agent Pittman leads 
in the boll weevil fight, with eight cars 
of arsenate and 500 circulars on how to 
use it. 

Franklin—County Agent Owens has 
organized Grady community and has 
adopted one variety of chickens, hogs, 
cows, and cotton. One hundred bushels 
of good seed ordered. Three new sepa- 
rators installed this month. Nine new 
pastures seeded. 

Richmond.—County Agent McConnell 
has outlined the boys’ club work to the 
civic organizations of his city and these 
organizations are responding nicely with 
excellent prizes for the work this year. 

Walton.—County Agent Long has as- 
sisted farmers in ordering four cars of 
peanut seed. Kiwanis pushing the work 
in this county. Banks in Monroe have 
put out over 300 sittings of purebred 
eges. Held nine culling demonstrations 
in March, with 62 people present. Mar- 
ket clubs totaled $7,000 for the month, 
Some bring back $100 every trip to 
Atlanta. 

Greene.—County Agent West distrib- 
uted 1,000 bushels College No. 1 cotton 
seed, 5 cars soda, 10 cars acid, 5 cars 
peanuts. All this accomplished thfough 
advisory council and commodity groups. 

Jasper—County Agent Almand dis- 
tributed enough peanuts to plant 10,000 
acres of land. Banks agreed to finance 
25 farmers for five milk cows each. 
Planning a real fair for 1923. 

Morgan.—County Agent Watson has 
coéperative hog sale planned for April. 
Sold 4,000 pounds chickens coéperative- 
ly, delivered three cars seed peanuts at a 
saving of $900, and 200 tons fertilizer at 
a saving of $1,000. Twenty cotton club 
members financed by local banker. Plan- 
ned four grazing demonstrations, started 
two farmers shipping milk, and has lined 
up peanut demonstrations in every sec- 
tion of county. 

Rabun.—County Agent Neville has 150 
club members, delivered 200 tons of fer- 
tilizer, 215 tons limestone, assisted in 
getting vocational teacher for Dillard 











School. 

Lincoln.—Countty Agent Smith distrib- 
uted one car calcium arsenate, 18 
bushels Otootan beans. Held seven 


field meetings on building and using 
homemade terracing machines, and train- 
ed that many men to do excellent work 


with them. J. G. OLIVER. 
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(Thin Films of Oil pre- 
vent friction between 
¢ the pistons and cylin- 
der walls—and are 
continuously under 
great pressure. 


fin the Explosion 
Chamber the Heat 
Varies from 100 
to 1000 Degrees 
|[Fahrenheit. 
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Even the best of Oil 
wears out-and should 
be replaced. 


The cross-section of an automobile cylinder shown here 
will help you to realize the all-important part that lubri- 
cation plays in your motor, and also to appreciate the § 
terrific pressure and extreme heat under whieu motor oil 
must perform its duties. ‘ 


Learn two lessons from this picture; ‘first,.the necessity 
for the proper supply of good-quality oik:and next, the 
advisability of replacing this oil; having it flushed out 
and completely renewed every few hundred miles, accord- 
ing to the instructions furnished you by the manufacturer 
of your automobile, truck, or tractor. 








MOTOR OIL 


used in the right grade, and the right quantity, will 
solve your motor lubrication problems efficiently and 
economically. Follow the chart of recommendations 
(which your dealer has on display) as to grade, and 
remember, in buying motor oil, it is always wise to 
follow the advice of our slogan 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 


HANDEEWRENCH 





EIGHT IN ONE. 


Turn the 


No lost Sockets. 
end and up comes size needed for job on 


hand. The newest wrench ou the 
market. SENT POSTPAID - FOR 


Write for Cataleg 


$1.00 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Boll Weevil Control Measures 


VI.—Summary of Control Measures Recommended 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


N FIVE preceding articles the rea- 

sons for certain boll weevil meas- 

ures have been set forth. In this ar- 
ticle these measures will be summariz- 
ed in brief statements of what to do 
and what not to do. 


Cultural Methods 


 geonaggh the quicker soils and break 
the land early enough to have a 
well settled seedbed at planting time. 

2. Plant high yielding varieties that 
fruit early and continue to fruit as 
long as the season lasts; varieties that 
yield the quality of lint which the 
market will pay well for. Agree as a 
community, wherever possible, to grow 
a single variety of cotton. 

- 3 Plant as early as the soil warms 
up sufficiently to guarantee satisfac- 
tory germination and growth. Medium 
to late planting is not advised unless 
there is community coéperation. De- 
linted seed are preferred. 

4. Fertilize liberally so as to have a 
crop worth fighting for. Use a fer- 
tilizer that has a high percentage of 
phosphoric acid, to promote heavy 
fruiting and early maturity; a high 
percentage of nitrogen, to get quick 
stalk growth and early fruiting, and, 
depending on the soil type, a medium 
to high percentage of potash. Where 
a topdressing of nitrogen is needed, 
apply it before the squares form. 

5. Space cotton plants in the row 
only far enough apart to admit a hoe 
between the hills. When hills are 10 
inches apart leave two stalks to the 
hill. The width between the rows that 
was best before the boll weevil came 
is best now. 

6. Cultivate once a week if prac- 
ticable, until the stalks are well grown 
and the middles are permeated with 
roots, then cultivate alternate middles, 
taking the skipped middles with the 
next cultivation. . S&¥p* middle cultiva- 
tion will reduce shedding, which is im- 
portant. 

Cease cultivating when the fruit is 
set, remembering that the upper top 
crop is not to be counted. Extremely 
late cultivation will delay maturity 
and increase weevil damage to bolls. 

Early Destruction of Old Weevils 

Before They Lay Eggs 

HREE things are necessary for ef- 

fectively killing boll weevils before 
they have an opportunity to lay eggs 

1. Kill green cotton stalks early in 
the fall to deprive the weevils of food 
and to cause them to starve in great 
numbers before cotton sprouts the fol- 
lowing spring; also to cause the sur- 
viving weevils to emerge earlier in the 
spring from winter quarters. 

The quickest and an effective method 
for destroying green cotton stalks, is 
to rip them up 


applied only to the terminal or top 
buds of the young cotton. One to 
two pounds of calcium arsenate ap- 
plied with a dust bag or machine will 
successfully treat an acre of young 
cotton. This application of poison 
can be mad2 any time during the day. 

Poisoned sweets may be used suc- 
cessfully on young cotton but the ex- 
pense will generally be found greater 
than dust applied as recommended 
above. 

3. Codperation as a community for 
the early destruction of cotton stalks 
and for early poisoning is essential for 
complete success. But these measures 
are important steps for a farmer if he 
is the only one in a community to take 
them. By community codperation the 
two simple and inexpensive methods 
given here will, it is believed, ordinarily 
so completely suppress the weevil as 
to make later poisoning unnecessary. 


Gathering and Destroying Squares 


FOR those who intend to depend 
on poison and will follow instruc- 
tions for poisoning faithfully, gather- 


ing and destruction of squares is not 
necessary. 

But if calcium arsenate 
pensive, or difficult to get, or if a 
farmer is financially unable to buy the 
full amount of calcium arsenate and 
the machines-required for dusting large 
cotton, then the gathering and destruc- 
tion of infested squares is important. 


is quite ex- 


All farmers who for any reason are 
not able to carry on poisoning 
throughout the season, are urged to at 
least get enough calcium arsenate to 
make an application of one to two 
pounds per acre on young cotton just 
before squares form. 

The most important square picking 
is that carried on during the first 30 
days after the squares begin to fall. 
The wintered-over weevils die after 
laying eggs in the first squares, and if 
the damaged squares containing the 
eggs are gathered and destroyed, the 
future generations of weevils will be 
cut off. 

For even those who are prepared to 
apply poison to fruiting cotton, it will 
be found economical, where there is 
abundant cheap labor, to gather and 
destroy squares once a week for W 
days. It will also be found for those 
prepared to apply poison to gather 
squares when heavy frequent rains are 
interfering seriously with applications 
of dust poison, 

For those who are prepared to make 
the one application before squares 
form it is advised that they gather and 
destroy infested squares once a week 


for six weeks to two months, depend- 
ing on the severity of infestation. 
Gather squares ahead of the plow. 
Shake the plants to detach squares 
that have not fallen but which are 
damaged. A stick with sharpened nails 
in one end can be used to spear the 
squares and save older people the dis- 
comfort of stooping. 
squares, for plow- 
ing them under helps, as a rule, rather 
than hinders the eggs to hatch. Burn 
or bury the damaged squares deeply. 


Don’t plow under 


Poisoning Fruiting Cotton 


T WILL do no good to apply calcium 
arsenate to large cotton after the 
wintered-over -weevils have died and 
before their eggs have hatched out. 
Just before the first blossom appears 
the first hatched out weevils will be 
on the scene. Therefore it will be use- 
less to apply poisen ten or fifteen days 
previous to blooming no matter how 
many squares have been punctured 
and have fallen during that period. 

2. Just before cotton begins to 
bloom, find the spots where infested 
squares have been falling and begin 
then and there to apply poison. It will 
be found that poison need not be ap- 
plied then except in spots or on re- 
stricted areas. 

Do not wait for any given percentage 
of general infestation in the field un- 
you are very sure you can cor- 
rectly determine percentage infesta- 
tion and unless you are sure of having 
an opportunity to judge the infestation 
closely. 

Prompt and thorough poisoning at 
points where the weevils first show up 
will keep them from spreading rapidly 
over the field, and will reduce the 
amount of poisoning that will be 
needed for their control. In fact, suc- 
cessful poisoning at points of outbreak 
may make it unnecessary to poison the 
whole field. 

3. Make three applications of poison 
at four to five day intervals using cal- 
cium arsenate at the rate of five 
pounds to the acre with each applica- 
tion. Effective poisoning can be done 
when the coating of poison will not 
show white on the plants very per- 
ceptibly. 

4. After the first three applications 
of poison mentioned, further poisoning 
may await new outbreaks. Three ap- 
plications will ordinary suffice until the 
time when weevils spread or migrate 
from fields where they have not been 
successfully fought. The migration or 
incoming of weevils from other places 
will occur from August 1 to August 15. 


less 


At that time it may be found necessary 


to make one to two field-wide applica- 
tions of poison. 

5. Apply poison when the atmos- 
phere is still, preferably late in the af- 
ternoon and early in the morning. It 
is not necessary for visible dew to be 
on the plants when the dust is applied. 
Ii winds are persistent make larger 
applications of dust. 

6. Up to 20 acres, use hand guns ior 
applying dust. For larger areas use 
mule-back dusters or one-mule two- 
row machines. On large plantations 
of light soils two-mule, larger ma- 
chines can be used. 

7. If a heavy, drenching rain falls 
within 24 hours after an application of 
poison is made, then repeat it. Light 
rains do not wash the poison off. It 
is not necessary to have calcium arsen- 
ate on the plant all the while, but if it 
is on the plant as much as 24 hours 
every four or five days the poison will 
do its work. 

Florida Method 


N Florida and in territory with simi- 
lar climate and conditions, try the 
Florida method. Follow instructions 
as given by the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. It is a new method, 
tried only one year and may be modi- 
fied in some particulars in the fut 
but under Florida conditions it is worth 
trying. 





Some Don'ts 


ON’T let cattle get into cotton fields 

and feed on poisoned cotton and 
don’t let the plow mule eat freely of 
poisoned cotton. Calcium arsenate is 
not highly poisonous in the dust form. 
boll weevil catche 
or square gatherers. Experiments and 
experience of farmers have 
that they are not good investments. 


Don’t invest in 


proved 


Don’t go beyond experimenting in a 
limited way with any new boll weevil 
remedy until you have proved to your 
satisfaction the merits of the remedy. 
It is safer to await the decision of ex- 
periment stations after they have tried 


the remedies. 
Don’t take too seriously stories of 
new and wonderful boll weevil meas- 


ures reported in newspapers, but give 
heed to what the leading agricultural 
papers say and what the colleges, ex- 
periment stations and Federal authori- 
ties recommend. 

Don’t depend on cultural methods 
alone to beat the weevil. Sometimes 
right cultural methods will be all that 
is necessary, but the writer has seen 
instances where every proper cultural 
method was employed, and where it 
required 20 to 3 acres of fine looking 
cotton to produce a bale of lint. 

Don’t be misled into believing that 





with a plow. Re- 
cords have shown 
that if weevils are 
deprived of food 
by October 15, that 
97 per cent of them 
will die before the 


mext cotton crop 
gets above the 
ground. 

2. Poison boll 
weevils before 
squares form. The 
wintered - over 
weevils lay eggs 


only in squares. If 
poison is applied 
just before or 
while the first 
squares are form- 
ing the weevils 
that would have 
a chance to lay 





eggs in the first 
squares are killed. 


Poison need be Dey 


terr 


and thei 
and a specialist from Auburn. 





there is a boll 
weevil puncture 
proof variety of 
cotton. 

Don’t credit re- 
ports that thing: 
have been found 
that will repel or 
attract the weevil 
Such claims are 


not yet supported 
by adequate proof. 

Don’t worry be- 
cause the _ boll 
weevil has made 
it necessary to use 
more brains to 
grow cotton. Your 
competition in cot- 
ton growing is de- 
creased, 

Don’t go cotton 
wild because of 
the high Price of 








THESE FARMERS LEARN HOW TO TERRACE 


The end of a terracing demonstration in PikesCounty, Alabama, is shown abeve. 
many others, was ¢ 


farms. This 2 eacigemete like 


r own 


Aiter they had learned how, these farmers went 
ucted the direction of the county agent 


Jast year’s crop. 
‘Held down the 
acreage. 
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Semi-monthly Crop Report 
For the Southeast 


ARM work has been further delayed 

by excessive rains throughout the 
Southeast, according to the reports of 
the Southeastern statisticians of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, North 
Carolina to Alabama, inclusive, com- 
piled by the local statistician. This is 
especially true of the héavier lands in 
the upper part of the belt, as normal 
progress has been made in Florida and 
the extreme southern part of Georgia. 

Corn.—Corn is making.good growth 
in Florida. A very small per cent has 
been planted in other states and much 
of that will have to be replanted due to 
failure to obtain stands with low tem- 
peratures and heavy rains prevailing. 

Cotton——Early cotton prospects are 
good in Florida, extreme South Georgia 
and Alabama. Planting and preparation 
has been seriously delayed throughout 
the balance of the territory. 

Small Grains —Small grain crops are 
looking good except on sandy lands. 
Tennessee wheat shows some improve- 
ment during the past week, although it is 
still small for the season. Wheat in 
South Carolina is reported as stooling 
very unsatisfactorily, and excessive 
moisture has catised abnormal growth. 

Potatoes—Movement of Florida Irish 
potatoes is under way. A fair stand is 
reported on commercial acreage in South 
Carolina. Rains have delayed planting 
in Tennessee. Sweet potato draws are 
being transplanted in Florida. Prospects 
are for about the same acreage in Geor- 
gia as last year. 

Peanuts.—Increased acreage in pea- 
nuts is indicated in Florida. The situ- 
ation is somewhat spotted in Georgia, 
where an increased acreage will be plant- 


Fruit—North Carolina peaches almost 
all killed, except in the main Sandhill or 
Peach Belt, where one-fourth crop is 
expected. Peach prospects somewhat 
improved in other sections. Citrus move- 
ment is now decreasing in volume. 

Pastures and Livestock—Pastures and 
gtasses are much improved, except in 
Tennessee, where very little grazing has 
been available to date. Young clover in 
that state has suffered severely from 
freezes and heavy rains, and as a result 
of the poor grazing afforded, the condi- 
tion of livestock does not show the im- 
provement noted in other sections. 

Labor.—Reports indicate “a _ serious 
shortage of labor in all states except 
Florida and Alabama. However, a more 
detailed report on labor conditions will 
be released in the near future, following 
a special study now being made.—Com- 
piled by V. C. Childs. 





Coming Livestock Sales 


April 30—Neel Bros., Pebble Hill Plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga., Jersey sale. 

April 30.—Clouston’s Nellette Ranch, Rog- 
ers, Arkansas, Jersey Sale. 

giley 5.—Aberdeen-Angus Sale, W. B. 

“a 4 Davis, Fort Payne, Ala. 

od 7.—W. A. Griswold, Nashville, Tenn., 
Jersey sale. 

May 8 —South Carolina State 
Sale, Columbia, S. C. C. T. Rice, 
Va., manager. 


and 


Guernsey 
Oakton, 


May 8—Oak Manor and Cabinwood Farms, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn, Jersey sale. 

May 9%—Ridge Spring Farms, Rineyville, 
Ky., Jersey sale. 

May 11.—Louisiana " Jersey Cattle Club, 
Baton R¢ ouge, La. 

May 14.—R. A. Patterson, Muskogee, Okla., 
Jersey sale. 

May 14.—Polled Hereford Sale, Clarksburg, 
V. Va. John F. Kincaid, Leesburg, Va., 
owner 

May 17.—Alabama Jersey Cattle Club, Bir- 
mingham, Ala, 

,May 17.—National Guernsey Sale, Devon, 
Pa., L. E. Herrick, Worcester, Mass., man- 
ager, 


May 18.—Guernsey Consignment Sale, Tim- 
Snium, Md. Louis Merryman, Cockeysville, 
d., manager. 

May 23.—Aberdeen-Angus Dispersion Sale, 
Muskogee, Okla. J. C. Simpson, owner; L. R. 


ershaw, manager. 

June 12—Welch Bros., Lewisburg, pine 
Jersey sale, 

June 13-0, C. Welsh, Shelbyville, on. 


Jersey sale, Bob Bell, Route 7, Birmingham, 
la., sales manager. 

June 15 Joseph Ballanfant, Culleoka, Tenn., 
Sey sale. 


= June % 2%6.—Mansfield Hall Fatm—Jersey Dis- 
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of Coca-Cola 


Enj oy thirst_ 


Wipe the perspiration from your 
brow and get the dust out of your 
Then drink a cold bottle 


and you’re ready 


for hours more of hard work. 


Buy it by t 


home from your dealer 


is sterilized and is the 
most sanitary package 
that can be made. 
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An attractive 

a useful thi , and a A. of 

“Facts” f—_ t. Coca-Cola, beauti- 
illustrated in colors. 
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a-coming! Going to have an 
watermelons and 
Good! Time to plant 
down now and send in 
order for our 


tha 


the kinds we know from ex- 


The _ delicious 


Time to Plant ’Em! 


Bright, clear days? Summer 


canteloupes! 
‘em. Sit 


Alabama Varieties 


perience do best in this section. 
Tom Watson. 
You'll want some of those and 
some of Kleckley’s Sweet, too. 





Both are the sweetest melons 
you ever taste 

Time to sieiit canteloupes, 
too. Harris Emerald Gem and 
‘ Rocky Ford are easy favorites— 
no trouble to grow ‘em with 


Hare Brand Seed 


More than 20,000 farmers, 
gardeners and_ truckers are 
planting Hare Brand Seed this 
season, Get your order in now! 
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From Factory 

direct to you at 

reduced whole- 

sale price. 
Grist Mills 
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and feed. 


Portable Wood Saw 


For Use on Fordson 
CUTS 30 TO 50 CORDS PER DAY. 
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Buy Advertised 


Adver 


—They are not only better than Non- 
dvertised Product. 
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No—not one cent now. 
Just let us send at our 
risk ur choice of 
these two beautiful satin 
dress slippers —and with 
them without further cost 
a pair of fine stockings to 
Examine and try 
If not delighted 

value, return 
them and you aren't out a 


Beautiful Satin Dress Pumps 
The most sensational bargains of the season . Choice 
of 2 popular styles in women’s rich black Venetian 
Batin Dress Pumps. One has satin covered military 
heel with leather top lift—the other has the new satin 
covered Baby Louis heel with leather top lift Mill- 
taty heel model is trimmed with black metal buckle 
at side of instep strap. Baby Louis heel mode! has 
one-strap, one-button closing. Both fitted with good 
wearing soles. Sizes 2% to 8. Order Military Heel 
style by No, 5170. Louis Heel style by No. 5175. 
Price, either model, $1.97. (One pair extra quality 
cotton hose sivem with every pair.) 
SEND QUICK! hong give name, address, number and 
size. Pay nothing till goods arrive. 
Then only our smashed price. $1.97 and postage, for 
either style If not amazed at your saving, return 
omen and we refund your money at once Order 
y! 
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Stearns’ Electric Paste 


recognized as aranteed 
a for mh ice, Ants, 
Cockroaches and Waterbugs. 

Don't waste time ring to kill these pests 
with powders, liquids or any experimental 
preparations. 

Ready for Use—Better than Traps 
202, box, 35c 15-02. box, $1.50 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 





SAMPLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to 
FREE Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


Pay salary or com Men 
women canly make 910 w 813 
y. Sellat sig urns 10 hours 
fag pte very lady @ prospec: 
tive aves. B ney uot Kivestatee 
rite today for 
IMPERIAL SAD IRON Co. 





PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 


DAISY FLY ne 
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YA FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. $257, Rochester, N. Y. 
rt: Send me, without charge, (3) 

le Railwas Mail Cierk exami- 
Tell Ay. how I 
can get a Government job; (3) 
= list - Government jobs odtain- 
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Mrs.W N. Hutt, Editor 





Seasonable Suggestions 


Came the spring with all its splendor 

All its birds and.all its blossoms 

All its flowers and leaves and. grasses. 
—Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 


F BABY is 10 months old, better start 
weaning him now before hot weather 
comes. 
“A man or woman can’t give the best 
he or she has with- 
out meeting other 
folks who are doing 
the same thing, and 
they are mighty 
good folks to meet.” 
A careful milker 
washes the hands 
thoroughly before 
starting to milk, 
dries them carefully 
airy throughout the 





them 


and keeps 


| milking. 


In writing letters, do not forget the 
most important point of all—to sign your 
name and address, and to sign them so 
that they can be read easily. 

If you have trouble with your sewing 
machine thread breaking and breaking, 
try unscrewing the plate under the needle 
and see if it is not clogged with dirt. 

When baking puddings in escalloped 
dishes, butter the inside edge of the dish 
down about an inch from the rim. The 
dish will wash more easily. 

It is a good idea to get the spring 
sewing done now. Buying a good pat- 
tern for each member of the family will 
make the work easier and the clothes 
better looking. 

Tampa’s (Florida) new postmistress, 
Miss Elizabeth Barnard, is the first wo- 
man in that office to receive a salary of 


$6,000 a year. The highest salary given 

to a woman heretofore has been $2,500. 
Better Homes Week is to be held all 

over the country June 4 to 10. Try to 


have your community join in the work 
or, if you cannot db that, at least make 
up your mind that you will make one im- 
provement, large or small, in your own 
home that week. 

April 23 was Shakespeare’s birthday. 
Did you know that if you spent 10 min- 
utes a day reading a bit of Shakespeare, 
in two years you would have read the 
entire works of the greatest writer of all 
times? How would it do if the children 
took turns reading aloud’ to the assem- 
bled family after the supper dishes are 
done? You may not enjoy it at first, but 
you will soon learn to. 

If your furniture is dingy from smoke 
and soot after winter, try going over it 
with a solution made as follows: Into a 
gallon of warm water shave one-half 
cake of white soap, add two table- 
spoons of any bland oi!, such as corn or 
cottonseed. When the soap has entirely 
dissolved pour into jars and use a little 
on a cloth for cleaning any sort of 
furniture. Wipe dry and polish with 
furniture polish. This will effectively 
remove all grime and soot and will not 
injure the finest finish. 


‘ 
Better Homes Week— June 
4-10 

“Better Homes” campaign is to be 

held during the week of June 4-10, 
all over the United States. Ask your 
home demonstration agent about it, form 
a local committee, and send for a copy 
of the plan book. It will be sent free 
from the Better Homes in America 
National Headquarters and Bureau of 
Information, The Delineator, 223 epring 
Street, New York City. 

Why have a “Better Homes” 
stration in your home town? 

1. To. show the advantages of thrift 
for home ownership. Only 48 per cent 
are home owners. Ownership» encour- 
ages ‘responsibility. 

2,.To overcome the present shortage 


demon- 








of hdmés—America needs’ 800,000 homes, 


3. To strengthen home life and make 


it attractive. 


4. To assist and encourage home- 
makers and home builders. Ninety-two 
per cent of the women of America do 


their own home work. 

5. To improve the home environment, 
thereby strengthening the child. To in- 
crease the efficiency of the wage-earner 
of the house. 

6. To stimulate sensible and valuable 
purchasing for home improvement. 

7, To mobilize community pride for a 
common objective—pride of home. 

The future history of America will be 
shaped in large measure by the character 
of its homes. If we continue to be a 
home-loving people we shall have the 
strength that comes only from a virile 
family life. This means that our homes 
must be attractive, comfortable, conven- 


ient, wholesome® They must keep pace 
with the progress made outside the 
home. 

As is the home, so is the community 
and the natign. 


Things to Make: A Gift for 


the Bride 


DAINTY set of table doilies may be 
made of dull white oil cloth :dec- 
orated in a pretty design with oil paints. 
The oil cloth can be bought from any 
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large mail order house if it is not to be 
found locally. 
The doilies may be cut any desired 


shape or size, but a good way is to cut 
six place mats 11 by 14 inches and one 
runner 12 by 37 inches. Round all cor- 
ners. 

The design may be either traced on 
with carbon paper or a stencil may be 
cut from stiff cardboard and the design 
painted on through that. The patterns 
illustrated may be done in either way. 
Any one of these will look well, but the 
very simple little conventional figures are 
easiest and are pretty if done neatly. 

Use artist’s oil colors mixed with a 
little white enainel except in the case of 
black and then mix with black enamel. 
If necessary to thin the paint use turpen- 
tine. Small camel’s hair brushes are 
used for the work. 

Paint the design in the center of either 
side and each end of the mats and run- 
ner. Rule a straight line half. an-inch 
from the edge of all pieces and paint in 
the border so made with black or one of 
the colors used in the’ design. 


What One Girl Gained by 


Raising Tomatoes 


AD bought a farm. We moved early 

in March. He gave my sister and me 

about one-twentieth of an acre each 
and said he would give $10 to the one 
who raised the most on it. He broke the 
ground for us and we did the rest. I 
fertilized it from an old cow yard near 
by. I chose-tomatoes. 

I read all the farm papers I could get 
and. followed. them closely, I hoed the 
ground. three times and staked the to- 
matoes. 

Later, I sold some early ripening to- 
matoés and bought cans.. At the end of 
the season I had 230 cans of tomatoes 
and 30 bottles of catsup. 


I went im to earn the $10, but I soon 


became so interested I forgot the prize. 

I am going to be a real farmer next year, 
I do not think 230 cans of tomatoes, 

30- bottles. of catsup, a nice khaki-colored 

complexion, a few freckles, $10, and a 

happy heart are bad for my first year, 

do you? PEARL. 
Kentucky. 


A New Corn Bulletin 


NEW bulletin about corn has been 

issued. Have you seen it> It super- 
sedes Farmers’ Bulletin 565, Corn Meal 
as a Food and Ways of Using It. If 
you have not seen it, you can get it by 
writing for Corn and Its Uses as Food, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1236, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or by 
dropping a note to your representative 
in Washington and asking him for it. 

Many of the recipes of the o!d bulletin 
are used in the new, and the new ones 
for using grits, hominy, canned, and pop- 
ped corn } been added. It will bea 
valuable addition to that file of useful 
information you are accumulating with 
a view to saving and making $500. 

The history of corn and many inter- 
esting facts about food values and meth- 
ods of cooking make this bulletin of es- 
pecial value to the Southern home. 


lave 





| Farm Wives’ Experi- 
| ence Letters 





How the Home Demonstration 
Agent Helped Me 


OW often we wish The Progressive 

Farmer were elastic, that it might be 
stretched to cover three or four times the 
material we are now able to crowd on 
its pages. The ardor and appreciation 
for the home demonstration agents ex- 
pressed in the letters is beautiful to see 
and we should like to print etery letter 
that was received concerning them. 

The following letter has been chosen 
by the judges, who found the task of 
selecting one most difficult. So good, so 
human, and interesting were many 
others that we are going to take space 
next week from the May subject, “Good 
Health and Ten Reasons for Mine,” to 
publish more of these delightful letters. 
The judges could not refrain from giv- 
them honorable mention, 


The Prize Letter 


bbe ADD to the comfort arid conven- 
ience of the home I have learned from 
the home demonstration agent how to 
can salads or greens of all kinds, beans, 
garden and field peas, corn, okra, caf- 
rots, beets, pumpkin, cabbage, sweet po- 
tatoes, hominy, squash, etc., in fact all 
vegetables. 


50 


ing 


Seven years ago, when our woman’s 
club (then the United. Farm Women) 
was first organized, we asked the demon- 
stration agent to come out and give a 
lesson in canning. One of our members 
had a new canner and tin cans which she 
had not been able to use satisfactorily 
Others brought vegetables to be canned.’ 
; 
the blanching, packing, sealing, process 
ing, and labeling. Packs were also made 
in glass for the benefit of those who caf 
in glass jars. 


A lesson in canning meats our agent 
gave some time later, using a rabbit for 
the demonstration. I have successfully 
canned sausage, pork ribs, chicken, beef, 
and veal by her direction. 

Lovely cucumber picklé we have learns 
ed from our agent to make: 
fancy packing of fruits, 
for exhibit we 





Lessons in 
pickles and_ vegetables 





have had. Some of. these are beautiful 
and many of them have gone to the State™ 


Fair, helping to. wih the. first prize fot 
our-county... Then, too, our, agent .Aa 





The Progressive Farmea 


1e agent showed us in detail how to do” 
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helped us to make clearer, firmer jelly 
and preserves. 

Delicious cottage cheese I have been 
able to make since seeing the demonstra- 
tion. This is a great improvement over 
the tough kind I used to have. 

Cake and bread at our home have been 
greatly improved since taking lessons 
under our agent. Our girls of 10 and 14 
can make better biscuits than their 
mother could at 20 years, yes, at 30 years. 

Lessons in cutting, fitting, and sewing 
we have been given; also lessons in mil- 
linery. 

A good homemade fireless cooker is 
in operation in my kitchen this morning 
which was made according to the home 
‘agent’s instruction. One made several 
years ago by printed directions was a 
failure, thus proving the advantage of 
demonstration. 

A good fly trap our boys made last 
year, following the agent’s plan. 

Home decoration. The agent has giv- 
en us valuable hints on painting, calso- 
mining, staining, her formula for floor 
Stain, etc. 

Lessons in culling poultry, grading and 
packing eggs and demonstration there 
have been. 

Caring for sick, bathing the baby, and 
other health details we have had help in. 

Besides all these practical helps we 
have gotten from the agent’s work that 
intangible thing called “inspiration.” 

MRS.,G. B. GLENN. 

Buncombe County, N. C. 


Honorable Mention 


eae demonstration agent has helped 
** me so many ways I hardly know how 
to begin. 

An interior deceration course has been 
a wonderful blessing, as I did not have 
much to prepare my home with. But by 
knowing just how and where to place 
them for the most attractiveness and just 
what kind of shades and curtains to use 
for different rooms, make things appear 
very pretty. 

A short course in domestic science 
taught me about a balanced diet for my 
family, how to arrange a table for dif- 
ferent occasions, how to place my cook- 
ing utensils to save steps. 

Repainting old furniture and floors as 
she has shown us how to do means that 
there will not be very much hard scrub- 
This is a saving as well as 


a beautifier. 

More about poultry and the necessity 
of handling eggs very carefully I 
learned. 

Flower culture and vegetable raising 
I learned a lot about. 

And best of all, I learned how to can, 
preserve, or pickle almost anything I 
wanted to in order to have vegetables all 
the year around. 

How to crochet many beautiful things 
to put in the home, embroidery, basketry, 
and many more things than I can men- 
tion, I have been taught. 

I am still learning from our county 
agent, a lot from our state agent, and 
More through the good old “trusty” Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

MRS. B. P. HINTON. 

Franklin County, N. C. 


| Teens and Twenties 


Do Girls Like Daylight or Star- 
light Boys? 
‘THE letters about whether girls like 
‘* better the boys who ride with them 
in the starlight or play games in the sun- 
light have been a trifle disappointing. 
These letters, as a whole, have not come 
Up to the splendid standard of our pre- 
Yious discussion of suggested subjects. 
Many of the letters have been fine and 














~ Nearly all interesting, but the writers 


€ not been quite as broad, original, 


) 4nd generous in the consideration of 


| facts and basic principles as heretofore. 
ba? 


the best letter is the following. It 
Ws original thought and consider- 





26. 
~bride? 


ation of all sides of the subject as it re- 
fers to pleasures and duties, to the pres- 
ent and future. 


The Prize Letter 

HIS Girl Likes Rides Best—Why, oi 

course, girls; that is the large ma- 
jority of them, best like boys who invite 
them for starlight rides. Girls are not 
made of the frivolous material of which 
some people like to accuse them. They 
admire the boy who spends his daylight 
hours in some useful way rather than 
the one who thinks only of sport and 
some way to throw away valuable time. 
Tennis, golf, swimming and other day- 
light sports are all right in their place, 
and they have a place to fill, but they do 
not make a living nor a comfortable 
home. Girls like boys who are capable 
of taking care of themselves, not the one 
who depends on “dad’s pocketbook.” 


What girl does not enjoy a ride out 
under the starlight sky after a day’s 
work in the house or garden, a little 
while with the chickens, or an afternoon 
canning? No day can be ended in_a 
more pleasant way than when one mo- 
tors, or better still goes for a horseback 
ride in the starlight. 


MISS GRETCHEN JARVIS. 
Crockett County, Tenn. 
*_ * * 


“I like a robin better than an owl,” 
says Nannette, who seems to possess 
both humor and observation. “A robin 
is pleasant both day and night. An owl 
is pleasant at night and snappish by day. 
A young man who does not enjoy a 
brisk game with his best girl is liable to 
be a snappish loser. He takes her for a 
ride in the starlight where he is sole 
companion, his pleasant demeanor is not 
ruffled and he can become magnetic. A 
boy who asks young ladies to games with 
him has the robin’s temperament. He is 
not afraid of being found out. 


“T like him best because he gives you a 
fair chance to find his real nature. You 
cannot long remain in doubt of a man’s 
disposition if you see him through a 
hotly contested game. I like a good win- 
ner as well as a game loser. A cocky 
winner—one that crows at his victory 
and announces he’s cock-o’-the-walk—is 
as detestable to me as a surly, grouchy 
loser. Before I fall for a young man’s 
graces, he must first be my daylight 
champion, then—I am ready for the ride 
in the starlight when the moon is in the 
full.” 

MISS NANETTE PUCKETT. 

Warren County, Ky. 


There Is a Flower That Tells 


WHAT the groom did when he mustered up 
the courage? (Aster). 

2. What time he did it? 

3. What pouted until he did? (Tulips). 

4, What ferocious beasts -guarded 
church entrance? (Snap-dragons). 

5. Were there many at the wedding? (Phlox). 

6. Who gave the bride away? (Poppy). 

7. Who performed the ceremony? - (Jack-in- 
the- Pulpit). 

8 What the bride’s dress 
with? (Queen Anne’s Lace). 

9. The kind of light that flooded the church? 
(Golden Glow). 

10. Who wére the bridesmaids? 
let, Daisy, Lily, Marguerite). 

11. What kind of bouquet did the bride 
carry? (Bridal Wreath). 

12. The color of the bridesmaid’s dresses? 
(Lilac, pink, Orchid or Pansy). 


(Four O'clock). 


the 


was trimmed 


(Rose, Vio- 


13. What did they marry for? (Heart’s 
Ease). 
14. Who was the best man? (Sweet Wil- 
liam). 


15. Who was the shabbily dressed rival? 
(Ragged Sailor). 

16. His last words to the bride? 
me-not). 

17. What did he 
(Bleeding Heart). 

18. Who tried to vamp the groom? 
eyed Susan). 

19. The bride’s attitude toward her? (Snow- 
ball or Ice-plant). 

20. What did the groom give up at the wed- 
ding? (Bachelor Buttons). 

21. What announced the fatal hour? (Can- 
terbury Bells, Bluebells, or Trumpet Vines). 

22. What was tied to the taxi after it was 
over? (Lady Slipper). 

23. What the best man gave them for a 
household pet? (Dandelion). 

24. Who may help celebrate the first anni- 
versary? (Bouncing Bet). . 

25. The bride’s advice to her bridesmaids? 
(Marigold). ty On 
How the ;society columns described the 
(American Beauty). : 


(Forget- 
take away with him? 


(Black- 
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When you can’t make time 


FTEN you want to get somewhere at a certain 

hour. Your car has the power. It is eager to go. 
You open her up and at once violent spring action 
throws you from your seat, and puts you in fear of 
expensive breakage. 


The road won’t let you take a chance. Even though 
your car has the finest leaf springs in the world, it sim- 
ply cannot cope with rough roads because no leaf 
springs can do everything that must be done to insure 
smooth riding under such conditions. 


By minimizing that violent spring action, and prevent- 
ing upthrow, “Hasslers” enable you to travel faster 
over rough roads. You can go several miles an hour 
faster, without danger to you and the car—and ina year 
save many hours of valuable time. ‘‘Hasslers” retard 
depreciation, increase resale value, enable you to get 
more service from tires, and more mileage from gasoline. 


Get ‘‘Hasslers’’ on your car today. Don’t Iet anyone 
discourage you from trying them. Test them ten 
days. Money back if you are not satisfied. Only 
‘‘Hasslers’’ give Hassler results. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
Rosert H. Hassier, Lip., Hamilton, Ont. 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 
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1354—Apron or House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 34 yards %- 
inch material with % yard %-inch 
contrasting color and 6% yards bind- 

ing. 
1727—Pretty Design for Fancy Cottons.— 
Cut in sizes %, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3 
yards %-inch material with 1% yard 


3% yards %-inch material 
yards binding. 
172i—Cape Sleeve Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, %, 38 and 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 2% yards %- 
inch or wider material with 34 yards 
binding. 
1728—Becoming Lines for the Full Figure. 
—Cut in sizes %, 38, 40, i 4% and 
ize 


48 inches bust measure. re- 


36-inch contrasting color. quires 3% yards %-inch material 
1678—Dress with Bloomers.—Cut in sizes 2, with yard 36-inch contrasting 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires color. 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
fashions contains over 300 styles, 
ice 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). e€ summer book of 


; £ te seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc, 
»-]0. cents per copy. ‘Address b: tern. Department, The Progressive Pare. “a 
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Take the Steam Engine— 


All sizes may be furnished equipped 
to burn Fuel Oil, the modern cheap 
and handy fuel—an exclusive Russell 
feature. Saves in cost of fuel, trans- 
portation, hired help; and by auto- 
matically maintaining a steady hot 
fire, The smooth, steady power of 
this Russell cuts down wear and tear 
on thresher, and enables just the 
right threshing speed to get out the 
utmost grain. Burns straw, coal, 
wood and fuel oil. Unequalled for 
custom threshing, road work and 
heavy hauling. 


Consider the Threshers— 

Russell now offers a choice of Steel 
or Wood construction. Seven sizes 
from the 18x34 for individual or 
community use, to the big 36x60. 
All alike in design; all have the same 


Send NOW for 














Before you buy any Thresher or Tractor, look into the new 
Russell improvements, that still further cut down farming costs 
and increase farming profits. True and tried improvements, 
every one of .them; and backed by 81 years of success in 
developing “The Best” in farm power machinery. 


15-bar Easy-Running Cylinder, the 
High Finger Grate and Steel Spiral 
Distributor— exclusive features that 
make the Russell without a rival for 
cleaning and saving all the grain. 


Look into the Tractors — 


The 15-30 and the 20-40 are rugged, 
steady workers; powerful enough for 
deep gang plowing, pulling harrow, 
drag and drill; and other heavy tasks 
—with a big reserve for emergency. 
Yet flexible enough for all-round 
power jobs, such as feed grinding, 
lighting, pumping and baling. Get 
a tractor that’s strong enough to do 
all your heavy work. Examine the 
Russell’s new auto-type steering 
device; heavy channel steel hot- 
riveted frame and the new Russell 
type transmission operating each 
speed on direct drive. 


the new Catalog. 


THE RUSSELL & COMPANY 


Chattanooga 
Stuttgart, Ark., and Crowley, La, 


RUSSELL 
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"Walters Young & Co. 


$818 S. Kedzie Ave., Dept. 28 Chicago 
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BALTIMORE 


Bee Brand 
Insect Powder 


Ask your Druggist orGrocer 


MC CORMICKECO. 
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Advertised Products 


often less, than the non-advertised stuff which ma 
good, Better be safe than sorry—BU Y ADVERT 


have a good reputation for 
quality. They cost no more, 
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How the Plants Prepare Their 
Food 


AN anyone tell me 
where plants get 
their food?” asked 
the teacher. 

“From the soil,” 
responded Sammy. 
“Week before last 
we found out that 
the little root hairs, 
by means of their 
acid, are able to 
make a soft broth of the earthy foods 
which they could not swallow in a solid 
form. Such foods as nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphorus are melted or dissolved 
in this broth.” 

“The earth broth which the roots take 
in is.not the only food in the plant’s bill 
of fare,” added the teacher. “I know,” 
said Robert eagerly, “plants get some of 
their food from the air.” 

“Robert is right. The air holds about 
us one thing that every plant needs as 
food. The air is a mixture of several 
things. Just as the coffee we drink is 
a mixture of water and coffee, and milk 
and sugar, so the air is a mixture of 
oxygen and carbonic acid. This food 
from the air is taken in through the 
leaves of the plants. 

“The food that is in the earthy broth 
that comes through the roots and that 
which comes from the air cannot be 
eaten by the plant until it is cooked. 
This cooking is done in the leaves. Peo- 
ple usually do their cooking in kitchens. 
Perhaps you wonder where the plant’s 
kitchen is. Well, the leaves of the plant 
serve as the kitchen. And inside each 
leaf there is a substance called chloro- 
phyll which gives the leaves their green 
color, Chlorophyll is the most important 
single substance in the world. We'll call 
the chlorophyll the stove. The earthy 
broth and the substance from the air are 
the raw foods to be cooked.” 

“Where does the plant get heat to cook 
its food?” Robert inquired. 

“The sun,” replied the teacher, “is the 
great fire that furnishes the heat for 
cooking the plant’s food. After the food 
is cooked it is ready to be eaten.” 


UNCLE P. F. 


Making Money From Hogs 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


IX THE spring of 1920 I joined the pig 
club and bought a registered three- 
months-old Hampshire gilt. Since that 
time she has raised two litters of pigs, 
11 in the first and 9 in the last. They 
sold at an average of $10 each. The 
amount of money received from the pigs 
was $200. The approximate cost of feed 
and cost of pig, etc., was $85, leaving a 
profit of $115. 

I find the cost of feed is greatly re- 
duced by pasturage. I intend to cone 
tinue raising hogs, as I find it profitable. 

GEORGIA BOY. 

Gordon County, Ga. 


Editor's Note.—This boy has taught us 
two good lessons. One is that a boy, 
even a young boy, can make a success of 
raising hogs. The other is that pastur- 
age reduces the cost of hog feed, and 
consequently there is more profit in rais- 
ing hogs on a good pasture than without 
pasturagé, especially so when the hogs 
are fed balanced rations. 


An Accredited High School 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


‘yume isn’t anything more uplifting 
for a community than a good high 
school. We had worked for a year or 
two for our school to be made a high 
school. Qne day last year an inspector 
visited us and told us that all we needed’ 












was to complete our library. This meant 


‘ 


Address letters to "Uncle PE’ cave of The Progressive Farmer | 


























Suggestions to Teachers 


PLACE freshly cut stems bearing leaves | © 
in red ink and set in the sunshine. Af- F” 


“ 


ter a few hours cut through the stems fi) 
and leaves at vartous points to see where f= 
the sap flows. The ink will enable you te fy 
tell how high the sap has risen. 3 
2. At the next meeting of the class o¢ 
literary society let one of the pupils tell ; 
how yionte drink, another tell how they J | 
breathe and a third tell how they cat. ; 
3. References: Any elementary text i= & 
agriculture. an 
4. Assign nature-study questions, fe: 








a large number of books, and we went 
to work to raise funds. 3 
Our first plan was to give a play, “Thg © 
Manless Wedding,” and this was very ~ 
effective and brought in a good sum, © 
though not enough. Then one of out 
neighbors gave a party at her home and © 
each guest brought a library book. We — 
served hot chocolate and sandwiches, © 
Everyone came, and some brought more ~ 
than one book. One lady brought 10) % 














THIS Bart LITTLE LADY IS FEEDING 

E QUACK, QUACK, QUACKS 
This atic completed our list, and wé 
had aroused so much interest that a bool 
club in a nearby town finished our lis# 
for us and made a present of it to thd 
graduating class. We now have an ate 
credited high school and a school library 
of which any community might be proud, 
VARA C. OWEN. 
North Carolina. 


Editor’s Note—The community make 
the school and the school makes thé 
community. We are always delighted te 
hear of the good results of codperatwe 
efforts in the building up of good 
schools. 
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A Young Truck Grower 


| AM just eight years old and I raised © 
in my garden last year 15 bushels of © 
potatoes, and sold $20 worth of cabbage ~ 
I also raised five bushels of beans and 
lots of other vegetables. Don’t you think 
that good for such a little boy with no 
help? LENARD HAYNES. 

Editor’s Note—Fine, Leonard, finel 
There are mote than a million boys o# 
farms in the South. Suppose each oh 
them had made $20 on cabbage, $15 om © 
potatoes, and $15 on a pig or some hens ~ 
how much would that be for the million 
boys? 


This Week’s Nature-study 
Questions 

D2 CROPS grow less in cloudy weatels 

er than they do in sunshiny weather? ~ 

2. Do crops grow at night? 4 4 


3. What plant food makes up th 
greater part of the dry matter of plants? 7 


4. Since water does not run up hill, 
how does the water get from the root | 
to the leaves of a plant? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions © ~~ 
H? W do earthworms breathe? Througl = 

~~ skin; they do not have lungs. . 
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2. How do young earthworms come 
into the world? They are hatched from 


eggs. 






3. Do birds have teeth? No. Th : 
shiice of teeth, as far as may be, is t akee 
by the bill or beak formed of two j jaws 
4. How-many kinds of : b 
About 5,000. kinds, 
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Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 


syrups, etc. for your family — 


and for your neighbors. Add 
£100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season, 
Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy witheach SEALER, 
VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
glass jars—no breakage, no solder. 
Easy to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
ou can from 800 to 1000 cans a day. 
irgini Sealer is a can saver. 
It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seale 
any size can—without solder or acid. 
Virginia Cans come in all sizes and 
styles for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means money 
to you—don’t delay—write NOW. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577 E Roanoke, Va. 








Most stupendous values ever 

offered. Same quality costs $30.00 

| elsewhere. All sizes and all styles 
i cost the same—No extra ch: 

‘i We pay delivery. Money back if 

we fail top you. 


SAMPLES FREE 4 postcard or totter 


brings you free a 
assortment of cloth samples, self measurin 
charts and style book. Fine all wool serges om 
worsteds, all latest colors and patterns included. 


Your Suit Won’t Cost You a Cent 


If you have a few spare hours to show and adver- 
tise our amazing bargains, your own suit won't 
costacent. Thisisa wonderial chance for agenta 
4 make $10.00 to $50.00 





.00 a week for all or spare 

. Everybody buys. Our low prices are irresist- 
ible. A postcard today with your name and address 
brings our Samples without delay — Address 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASS'N, Devt. 335 Chicago 





New Style Oxfords 


Special Bargain 
$5.00 Value 
















NO MONEY 

send address—no money—and 

dust we, will send. these Men's Stylish Oxfords to 

ies p a cent until are delivered at 
00 








oak 
icc) 


Prints 3¢445¢each 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 











Limestone Pulver- 
izers and Jaw 
Crushers 


Sold through your local im- 
Dlement and tractor dealers. 


on or write us 
direct for free 


-o. 8 peutvenizee 
on? NY... 
. Tennessee... 


of 

















Home Hygiene and Nursing: 
The Cold Compress 


HE cold compress is useful in reliev- 

ing fever, delirium, and pain; for the 
relief of sore throat, laryngitis (hoarse- 
ness), a hacking cough, headache, and 
various other local inflammations and 
congestions. Such a compress is made 
by wringing out a cloth in cold water, 
folding it, and applying it to the affected 
part. It should be covered with waxed 
paper or a thick towel and fastened in 
place, and should be changed every half- 
hour. 


Troning 


RONING the region in which the pain 

is located has long been a_ popular 
home remedy in lumbago or muscular 
rheumatism. A flatiron is heated, wrap- 
ped in flannel, and passed to and fro 
over the painful part. It is said that the 
pressure combined with the heat gives 
relief, but a hot water bottle is probably 
better than ironing in all such cases. 


The Enema 


HE enema is an injection of warm, 

soapy water into the lower bowel, and 
is a useful means of quickly emptying 
the bowel of accumulated material. It 
is best given from a fountain or reser- 
voir syringe, the bulb or piston syringe 
not being very satisfactory for giving 
an enema. An enema for an adult should 
be of from three to four pints; pure soap 
should. be used (laundry soaps should 
never be used as they are likely to irri- 
tate the mucous lining of the bowel), and 
the water should be about the tempera- 
ture of the body. <A rubber sheet or 
piece of oil cloth or a large towel should 
be placed under ‘the patient’s hips to pre- 
vent the bed from becoming wet. 

The patient should lie on the left side 

with the knees bent so that the muscles 
of the abdomen are relaxed, and the 
syringe should be held or hung about 
four feet above the hips. Care should 
be taken to see that the syringe tube is 
free of air by allowing the solution to 
flow through it before the tip is intro- 
duced into the rectum. The enema should 
not be given too rapidly or it may cause 
distress and cause the patient to expel it 
too soon. 
The rubber tip should be greased with 
vaseline or oil and slowly pushed into 
the rectum, the flow of water started, 
and the tip gradually pushed in, after the 
water has started, for from four to six 
inches. As much water may be injected 
as the patient can comfortably retain, 
and it should be kept in for 20 minutes 
or more, if possible, in order to produce 
a thorough effect. 


The “internal bath,” so widely adver- 
tised as “nature’s remedy,” is a fake in 
its claims, and has no advantage over 
the ordinary enema. In fact, the foun- 
tain syringe is much better for giving 
an enema than the tunwieldly apparatus 
which usually goes with the “bath.” The 
daily use of any kind of enema is to be 
condemned as it is more objectionable 
than the regular use of laxative drugs; 
and the enema habit, once started, is 
harder to stop. The enema is useful for 
moving the bowels on exceptional occa- 
sions, and is never a cure for constipa- 
tion or any other chronic condition. 





"THE home orchard development in the 
South is seriously crippled by dis- 
eases and insects, the eradication or even 
partial suppression of which will save 
the orchardist great loss from their in- 
jury and great expense in trying to check 
the injury. One of the heaviest causes 
of loss in apple orchards comes from 
apple rust or cedar rust—a fungus de- 
pending on the red cedar as a host upon 
which to complete its cycle of life. If 
we had no red cedar, we would have ‘no 
apple rust. If we had no apple rust, we 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Look to Your 
Swamp Land 


The cost of blasting ditches varies 
under different conditions but it 
usually low. A ditch was recently 


near Twist, Arkansas for 


about 10 cents a lineal foot. It was 


long, seven feet wide and 


three feet deep. The total cost for 
labor and explosives was only 
$91.80. Ditching on your land may 
cost more or less'than this; but the 
cheapest way to do it will probably 
be with Hercules 60% Nitro- 


Dynamite. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


We will be glad to advise you regarding 
your land reclaiming problems and will 


free upon request, ‘‘Land De- 


velopment’’, a 75-page book about dyna- 
mite on the farm. It contains full infor- 
mation on ditching, stumping, tree plant- 
ing and boulder blasting. 


HERCULES POWDER co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Paint your old car yourself with Effecto, on a day 
you can’t work outside. You'll surprise your friends 
and neighbors with what looks like a brand new car! 


Just brush Effecto on as best 
you can, and you’]l have a glow- 
ing, lustrous surface that will last 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars. Be sure you use 
genuine Effecto, the original auto 
enamel. It is not a paint, wax 
or polish, but an enamel; quick- 
drying and self-leveling. 

Effecto Enamel comes in nine 
attractive colors: Black, Blue, 


Try Effecto at Our Expense 


Send us your name and address, with 
10 cents to cover packing and postage 
costs, and we will send you a regular 
quarter-pint can of Black Enamel. 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 
Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 175 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 133 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT &- LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
Auto Finishes Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels 


Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, 
Gray, Cream and White; also 
clear Finishing varnish and Top 
& Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
Dressing waterproofs and makes 
old upholstery look like new. 
Use Effecto also on tractors, 
bicycles, baby carriages, porch 
furniture, farm implements and 
metal articles; wherever extra 
durability and luster are wanted. 


The quarter-pint will be enough for re- 
finishing a fender, a hood or for gener- 
al touching-up purposes, and will show 
the wonderful possibilities of Effecto. 


Stains Fillers. ete. 
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boll weevil conditions. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 

Chilean Nitrate Committee 
Dear Sir: - 

growing Cotton and other crops. 





that the boll weevil 
will be on hand at the 
usual time. 


Farm Bureaus, State Experiment Stations and 
Farm Papers all join in the recommendation to 
use plenty of quick acting Nitrogen to produce 
early cotton where you hope to raise a crop under 


NITRATE OF SODA 
200 pounds to the acre 


is the proper application for this purpose. This 
Nitrogen is immediately available. 

Get your supply at once and use it early. 

For the reasons why, read my bulletins on 
growing Cotton and all other crops. 


Send me the attached coupon. 


-Send me your FREE BULLETIN SERVICE on 








25 Madison Avenue 
New York 

















THORSBY INSTITUTE, 


Beeb bh bobble be tected boob bob eee ebeik eth bob tole $04000@ 


Thorsby Institute, 


Begins Eighteenth Year September 12th, 1923 


Offers High-Grade Education at Low Cost 
Insists on thorough work. Graduates rank high in college. 
Accredited High School-Preparatory Grade. 
Board and Tuition (Regular Course) .. . 


Opportunity to work part of expenses. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 








THORSBY, 
ALABAMA 







$170 










THORSBY, ALABAMA 








IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS ate not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the minute information of 
the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
— that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, = 
most successful farm Saphenous: cand : 
chinery. 

The information contained in them is 
ong that one cannot afford to pass them 

they tell of —~ aia of which our 
i never 


And finally are ti 
save us money. cheg re, edu thos . oe ®- do 
not read advertisements are testing both 
money 


information. 
Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 











-——Why? 


That you may have a complete refer- 
ence book, that will answer most any 
question that may come up—you should 
bind your copies of The rogressive 
Farmer as you receive them each week. 


Our Progressive Farmer Binder makes 
it easy to do so and a binder costs only 
S0ec—the exact cost to us of having them 
made. 


Take odventage of any offer or club 
that |v wish—but add 50c for a binder 
and. file every copy during 1923, 











Save Money on Shovels 


New, Short Handle, Steel D, 
Round Pointed, 8-inch Shovels. 
1 for 39c — 6 for $2.22 
12 for $4.20 


F. @. B. Birmingham. 
These shovels are all new and the 
fact that we bought an enormous 
supply enables us to make this at- 
tractive offer. 


Carmichael Gov’t Goods Store, 


2227 Second Avenue, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Saving Crimson Clover Seed 


Stripper and Mowing Machine Methods 
By PAUL TABOR 


HE season for saving crimson 
¢ poh will be with us shortly and 

all farmers with patches or fields 
of this crop should be interested in 
saving a supply of seed. A little time 
spent in this work 
will permit an in- 
crease in acreage of 
this promising leg- 
ume, without any 
cash expense. Only 
rarely does crimson 
clover reseed itself, 
due to the fact that 
seed produc ed 
germinate during 





MR. TABOR 
the summer rains and the small plants 
are killed by the hot summer sunshine. 
The seed are not difficult to save and 
for home use no expensive machinery 
is necessary. 

In regular sections producing crim- 


son clover seed for the market, a 
clover huller is needed to separate the 
seed from the shucks or husks that 
surround them. Experience has taught 
us that seed in the chaff give better 
results in Georgia and Alabama than 
those hulled or clean seed produced in 
crimson clover seed sections. Saving 
the seed in the chaff is much easier 
and cheaper, so this method is advised. 
Several farmers in Georgia have work- 
ed up a good business supplying seed 
in this form, and as the acreage of 
clover is increased there will be other 
opportunities in this line. Seed in the 
chaff are bulky and rather hard to 
handle but this is partly overcome by 
packing them tightly in sacks. 


Saving Seed With a Stripper 
{Spee are two practical methods in 


saving crimson clover seed, strip- 
ping and mowing. In stripping only 
the mature seed are secured but this 
method is more difficult than mowing. 
Stripping is done with different sizes 
of machines called strippers. All strip- 
pers have a comb, the teeth of which 
are made of*long nails or wooden strips 
sharpened to a point, and a body back 
of the teeth. When the seedheads of 
the clover mature enough to shatter 
easily they are ready to be stripped. 
The comb of the stripper as it is swung 
or pushed over the plants catches the 
heads of clover between the fingers 
and separates the seed from the stems. 

For a very small patch some farmers 
use a small hand stripper, made by 
attaching a comb of long finishing 
nails driven in a strip of wood to a 
basket or a large bucket. A more 
practical machine is one made like a 
push cart. Two old buggy wheels, a 
comb about four feet wide and a 
wooden or cloth body behind and a 
push handle are needed in making this 
stripper. The comb is made by failing 
wooden teeth, preferably oak or hick- 
ory, to aboard. The teeth are about 
18 inches long, ome and a half to two 
inches wide, and one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch thick, and trimmed 
so there is a gradual increase in the 
space between each from the board to 
the pointed ends, giving it the appear- 
ance of a giant comb. This comb is 
attached to the push handle and a 
body made beneath it to receive the 
seed. It is then fastened to the axle 
of the buggy wheels. To gather the 
clover seed the cart is pushed through 
the field, raising or lowering the comb 
to fit the height of the plants, 

An objection to this method of 
gathering seed is the tendency of the 
comb to clog. An improvement help- 
ing to relieve this trouble is the in- 
stallation of a revolving brush to 
sweep the seed from between the teeth 
back into the place provided for them 


Mowing a Good Method 
HE method of mowing the clover 


just before it is ready to shatter) 
and raking into piles is believed more. | 


serve all possible moisture. ; 4) «) 


satisfactory for the g@verage farmer 
than stripping. After the seed have 
cured out several days the piles of hay 
are hauled to the barn while damp 
with dew and the seed shaken out or 
allowed to settle through to the floor 
and gathered later. In hauling the 
clover to the barn the seed are easily 
shattered, necessitating extreme care 
in handling. More trash will be in- 
cluded with the seed by this method 
and probably more immature seed, but 
the time saved and the eace of carry- 
ing it out without special machinery 
are advantages that outweigh the dis- 
advantages. The straw or hay after 
the seed are shaken out-will be eaten 
by cattle or horses. 


Yield of Seed High 


RIMSON clover is a heavy yielder 

of seed. One acre well set will 
make enough to sow 10 acres the fol- 
lowing fall. With this increase, the 
seed can soon be in reach of all farm- 
ers without much expense. Some have 
reported-on the best clover land a yield 
of a.ton of rough seed per acre but the 
average acre will not do so well. 





Now for Silage Crops 


‘THE way corn as well as other 

crops are planted and cultivated 
for silage is somewhat different from 
the way they are planted and culti- 
vated when a grain yield is wanted. 
Corn, kafir and milo, when planted 
for an expected grain yield may, how- 
ever, should the season be such that 
the grain yield is sure to be light, 
often be more profitably made into 
silage than harvested as grain. In 
other words, if you plant a crop of 
corn for instance, properly spaced to 
give the best yield of corn on your 
soil, and then there comes a drouth 
at the critical period when the grains 
are filling out with pulp, you will 
often get more feeding value from 
the crop by cutting it for silage in- 
stead of allowing the ears to dry up 
on the stalk while only partially filled 
out. Such silage will not be of the 
best, because it must be cut a very 
little earlier than it should be. 

Of course, if you can get the best of 
silage in any season, you can get 
a fair yield of corn, for the best 
silage is made when it is cut at the 
stage when ‘the grains on the ear 
are filled and plump, and just be- 
fore they harden naturally, and corn 
that reaches this stage is practically 
sure to make a fair grain yield. 

But when you plant corn or any 
other crop for silage it should be 
planted somewhat thicker than a crop 
planted for grain. There will be a 
slightly lesser percentage of well- 
filled, plump grain when the silage 
is cut, but it will be more than offset 
by the added amount of stalk and 
fodder that is saved. 

Since silage crops are cut before 
they are properly matured, they may 
be and generally are planted a little 
later than crops intended for a grain 
yield. This being the case, they grow 
off rapidly, and you have little time 
for cultivation. But it should not be 
supposed that silage crops require 
no cultivation. They will give ia 
added yield, the same as other crops, 
a profit for the cultivation given them. 
Being planted later, as they usually 
are, however, gives you an oppofr- 
tunity to do a great deal of work 
on the soil before the crop is planted. 
This preparation will kill grass 
besidés making the soil more able t@ 


pull the crop through a drouth,” 
and drouth is their worst enemy 
Subsequent -ultivation . should 6 


shallow so as to prée 
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_dottes, 
Minorcas, Ruff Orpingtons: 25, $5.25; 


OC at SD sae 
Apr =o, 1923 








| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


and etehing Eogs at Prices 





wn Reduced ach month— 
piey April, May. Tune and July 
- f) Chicks from hand-picked par- 
uk man“s ’ entage only hey grow into 
layers. Our handsome illus- 
trated catalog is a human in- 
terest story. telling you why. 
FREE. White and Brown 
Leghorns, Brown and White 
Rocks, 8. ¢ R. I. Reds, W. 

Wyandotte and Anconas, 





Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


\( Member Association.) 


CHICKS- White Leghorns -CHICKS 


Barron or Ferris Strain 
WORLD’S GREATEST LAYERS. 
HIGH-GRADE CHICKS—100 per cent live deliv- 
ery guaranteed, by prepaid parce! post: 50, $7.50; 
100, $15; 250, $35; 500, $70. We are filling orders 
promptly each week. 





International Baby Chick 





LAYING HENS » $1.50 each 
PULLETS—10 to 12 weeks old . $1.10 each 
FAIN TRADING CO., EDISON, GA. 


1} The Poultry Yard 











SINGLE gous RHODE ISLAND REDS 
For Sale—200 S. hode Island Red hens, $2.50 
each. 100 esc old chicks, $1.50 each; three 150- 
chick brooders. One 120-egg Buckeye incubator. One 
10-tray. grain poreusee. Will have 150 day-old chicks 


April 28th, 25¢ ea 
HICKMAN POULTRY VARDS, ENSLEY, ALA. 


STURDY BABY CHICKS 


The raisable kind. BARRED ROCKS, REDS, 
WHITE bh nga the From high-grade, 
heavy producing str Circular Free. 
E KNOXVILLE. HATCHERY, 
Box P, Knoxville, Tenn. 








BABY Ousete—-Pucsiret. Miqhest, Quality—White, 
jarred Rocks, R. I eds: 25,° $4.50; 50. $8.75; 100, 
$16.50. White and ie ‘Plymouth Rox chs, _ White Wyan- 
Aneonas: 25, $4.75; 50, $9.2: 100, $17.50. 

50, "$10; '100, $19. 
97% _ live delive guaranteed. Write for 


Postpaid. 
OAKDALE FARM, Birmingham, Ala. 


eatalog. 





eecs—— S$. C6. WHITE feenpane ——CHICKS 


Ferris S$ 
—_— mie EGGS— $6 per oH $3.50 per 50; $1.25 
15, postpaid 
BABY CHIC KS_ $17. 50 per 100; $9 per 50; $5 per 25, 
postpaid. Write for circular 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARM, Notasulga, Ala. 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Rations for Maintenance and. 
Laying 


(Concluded from last week.) 


ILO, feterita, and all the sorghums 
can be used in the place.of corn 
where they 


They 


are the leading grain crop. 
however, to lack the xan- 
thophyll found in 
yellow corn. 

Wheat £ in many 
ways the best grain 
feed, and in mashes 
wheat bran and 
shorts are indispen- 
sable. Asa guide 
to those wishing to 
utilize home-grown 
feeds to best advan- 
tage, we give Henry and Morrison’s 
analyses of grains, grain products, milk 
and slaughter house products available 
for poultry. 

Green growing things are practically 
all rich in the vitamines, and most of 
them in xanthophyll. This does not 
apply to root crops, except carrots and 
sweet potatoes. 

The animal proteins are supreme for 
poultry use. Soy beans and peanuts, of 
vegetable proteins, come next if sup- 
plemented by mineral mixtures, but 
even then, are not fully equal to ani- 
mal proteins. 

By careful study of the table fol- 
lowing, poultry breeders should be able 
to formulate reasonably efficient feed 


seem, 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








F “PRE MIER’—OUR HERD BULL q 


50 Head—Auction Sale-50 Head 
PUREBRED ANGUS 
Cows, Heifers and Bulls 
Saturday, May 5th 


From one of the best herds in the 
South. Terms one-third cash, bal- 
ance in 6 or 12 months. If you can- 
not attend sale, mail bids to 


Citizens’ Bank, Fort Payne, Ala. 
W. B. & A. C. Davis. 




















AYRSHIRES 





A YRSHIRES 


The Most Economical Cow Everywhere. 


Ideal for the South because of her 
PRODUCTIVENESS, HARDINESS, LONGEVITY 


The 1922 breed average for Ayrshires was 


11,167 Ibs. of 4 per cent milk per year, 
all ages included, 
For information about the breed, prices, and 


foundation stock, write the following members of 
Southern Ayrshire Association : 


WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fla. 


HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce, Fla. 
Fla. 





BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, 
PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 















































combinations for their own localities. 
ae 
Carbohy 
| crates 
Grain— ¢ 
«|e 
x14 2\"H) 3 
= < lc BIZ | & 
P .ct.|P .ct.|P.ct.|P .ct.|P.ct.'P ct. 
Corn, dent, well dried 5 1.5) 10.1) 2.0 5.0 
Corn, Flint 1.5) 16.4 1.5 5.0 
Cowpeas 3.4) 23.6] 4.1 1.5 
Barley 2.7) 11.5 4.6 2.1 
Feterita 1.5) 12.5) 1.7 3.1 
MEE cseeccesis 1.7) 11.1 2.3 3.0 
ae “a 3.1} 10.0) 5.9 2.6 
Oats re ee | 3.5| 12.4) 10.9] 4.4 
Rice, rough ..... | 4.9) 7.6) 9.3 1.9 
Sorghum seed | 1.9} 9.2) 2.0 3.4 
Soy beans ...... } 5.3) 36.5) 4.3 17.5 
Sunflower seeds ....| 3.1] 16.1] 27.9 24.7 
Wheat—Northern | | } 

SUE coccsccvecst. OAS 1.8; 13.5} 2.4 2.1 
Wheat—Winter } 10.9} 1.8) 11.7} 2.0 2.0 
By-products of Grains | 

and Seeds— 

Corn meal same as 

corn 
Corn gluten\ meal 8.7] 2.1) 25.4] 7.1 3.8 
@at meal (rolled)... 7.9] 2.0) 16.0) 1.5 6.5 
Oat shorts and mid- 

dlings, average 6.5] 3.6] 16.2} 6.8 8.2 
Peanut meal . 6} 4.8) 44.8) 7.6 | 10.2 

Dog flour 2.5; 16.8) 2.2 4.1 
Rice br an -T| 12.1) 12.4] 11.4 
Rice polish . 4.8; 11.9) 1.9 9.1 
Soy bean meal_ 10.5) 4.9) 43.2) 5.3) 6.6 
Wheat bran 10.1 6.3} 16.0; 9.3 4.4 
Wheat shorts 10.5} 4.4) 17.4) 6.0 4.9 
Cow’s milk ...... 87.2; 0.7] 3.5]. 3.7 
Buttermilk .........] 90.6) 0.7] 3.6 0.1 
Buttermilk, dried ... 4.5) 8.1) 34.6 1.9 
Buttermilk, semi- 

solic ° 65.0) 2.7/ 13.4 3.0 
Skimmilk ........ 90.1} 0.7 3.8 0.2 
Meat meal (Beef 

acrap 6.6) 36.8) 39.8] 2.1) 4.1] 11.2 
Fish meal ......... 10.5) 28.1) 51.4 cosol Ge 
Tankage, guaranteed | 

60 per cent protein | 7.9] 15.3) 60.4] 5.3| 3.7) 7 4 








Timely Poultry Hints 


T THE last meeting of the American 
Poultry Association, the Jersey Black 
Giants were admitted to rae? Standard. 
Although they originated in New Jersey 
sotne 50 years ago, it is only within late 
years that any marked effort has been to 
boom them. In the New York markets, 
where quality is important, the Giants 
have been bringing high prices, their 
size and eating quality as table fowl put- 
ting them well at the top. 

It is claimed for them that they are 
also good layers, equal to the average 
Rocks or Reds. In weight they run from 
8 pounds for pullets to 13 pounds for 
cocks—and a Giant capon at the Madison 
Square Garden, New York, show, only 
weighed 18 pounds! Some chicken! 

“ae Say 





The temperature will. soon be climbing 
and lice and mites will be increasing. 
The best remedy for lice is sodium fluor- 
ide, and the dip method is the most ef- 
fective as well as the cheapest. If done 
early in the day in warm weather, the 
hens will dry off early, and if too cold, 
a reasonably warm room is a good place 
for them to.dry out in.. Take time by 
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| se a 


When Picked the Benthall Way 


PLANT 


Peanuts 


who grow them. 
the plow. 


The world needs more peanuts and will pay the farmers 


_Plan now to plant at least 10 acres to 
Weevils are cutting down the cotton yield. 


There is a shortage of vegetable oils and of cotton seed 


rnish a better 
and other food 
The 1 


meal. Peanuts fu 
for peanuts in candy 
Grow them and make money. 


Peanuts Pay Better 
Than Corn 


oil and a better meal. 


e The demand 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 
923 crop is sure to sell high. 
Saves The Vines 
For Hay 




















The Benthal! Peanut Picker 
Picks 600 bushels a day with ea 
Operates with horses or 4 to 6 H Pp. engine. 


Make Money With A Benthall, 


At this time peanuts are selling at about Unlike machines with cylinders, it 
ioe thal Gul arco ti variety. . -5et. does not thresh the vines to smith- 
will easallp araw 26 fe of peaunte ry ereens and make them unfit for feed. 
more. An acre of corn returns $21.25— Delivers the hay in excellent eondition 
an acre of peanuts wil! return $72. In 
addition, you have aeaued vine hay 
which is the equal in feed value of Make Money In 1923 
alfalfa. See the difference. ’ 
: —Here’s The Way 
* ’ 
Pick Them So They ll I want to get ouch with every man 
- who plants lv” acres or more I will 
eep help you make money in two ways 
First, I will send you my rock-bottom 
¢ 3 
Te fat the, "mont from, our, rom, the proposition on the Benthall Peanut 
anasto. oot avers often pay 25¢ Picker and from time to time, I will 
mere per bushel fer Benthall-picked %€7@ you letters and reports on the 
goobers With a Benthall Picker peanut situation—the latest informa- 
you can get your crop ready to tion from Suffolk—the heart of the 
sell quickly or your peanuts peanut industry. 
will keep. You can To get this information simply write 
sell on the best me how many acres you intend to 
market. plant. 


C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 







Picking Peanuts For Neighbors, 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








Matings, with an 
hatches every week. Quick delivery. 


Special Reduced Price: 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS! 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS—Strong and Vigorous, 
eee record unsurpassed, 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


from our Special 


that produce every egg we hatch. Three large 


$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. Detivered. 
Write for Catalog. 


Ensley, Alabama 











Baby Chicks 


SS every day in the 
hour in the day. we 
World's largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


ae 





Twelve ular breeds of best purebred 
> oi ob’ le, moderat priced ; also 
= QUALITY chicks from heavy laying 
SMITH’S , t0ck at small additional cost 
a a rt We deliver Parcel Post anywwhere 
Reg. 8. ast of the jes, and guarantee 95 
Patent Office. per cent safe arrival. 





Write nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 





Boston, Mass., Dept. ¢i, 184 Friend Street. 
Phila hia, Pa. Dest. 6! 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohie, 196! West 74th Street 
Chicago, tilinots, Dest. Gi, 427 So. Dearborn St. 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 











SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock. 
Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
eV Lowest prices. Best quality. Prompt 

deliveries. Send for our lerge. illus 
trated catalog. upertor 


Bex $-13 Windsor, Me. 

CHIC PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 

layers. Exhibition and select grades. —_— 

age PAID. Live arrival puentens. 

Hatcheries EAST AND T gh | 

-to ship. A month's feed FRBE. Cotatog free 

Nabob Hateheries , 











| __ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS — | 


, THE DUAL PURPOSE FOWL 
Hatching Eggs—$25 per 100; gd Bee 50; $7 per 25. 
Baby Chicks—$50 per 100; $27 50; $14 per 25. 
Write for descriptive cirenlar and erueral informa- 
tion about JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, 
Flemington, New Sore | 





















SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
20 Popular Breeds— 40,000 weekly. 
fist and new satalog full of cnefal tx ot dor. od 
FREE. Our $60,000 plant is back of every order sent us. 
Poultry Yards, Dept. DD.) Crendali, ind. 








the. forelock—do it-now.. 


; 





Box AS. Gambier, Ohie. 

CHIC Delivery guaranteed. Popular 
varieties. Pit Games and 

others. Write for catal For years our 
flocks have been select and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


— QUALITY Chicks and Eggs — 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 
15 Varieties. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs 








daily. Catalog free, Reasonable prices. Free live deliv- 

ery. ISSOUR! POULTRY FARMS, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

YOUNG & HILLVIEW 


262- fee STRAIN 8. C. 
$1. er 15; $7.50 per 

. Baby Chicks, $15 per ‘100. cles t Stock for sale 

at reasonable prices at alt times. Write “tor mating Lat. 

THE PEACH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 

71, Lynchburg, Tena. 


7e 





Strictly Purebred bo 









All kinds. 
Real delivery on 
Guaranteed. C Free. 
Member reer Baby ick $ 
COLONIAL HATCHERIES Bex P, Windsor, Me. 





ware LEGHORN BABY CHICKS—World’s .Great- 
ig ge F ont aan chicks Also 
a per eent live 





batete Fei POULTRY 5 ied 
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Carolina and Virginia, 
Texas edition, Dallas, 
circulation 


Circulation all editions—350,000.. 


Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) | 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 


age.” aehone edition, Birmingham, Als.. eovertag Georgia, Alabama, and 
circulation...........-++-+- 

alley edition, Memphis, “Fenn., covering "Mississippi, Tennessee, 

i” ansas and Louisiana, 100,000 circulation..............ccecccsneceerseees 

Carolinas-Virginia edition, Raleigh, N. C., covering North Carolina, South 

100,000 circulation 

exas, covering Texas and Southern Oklahoma, 65,000 





6 cents a word 


8 cents a word 


8 cents a word 


5 cents a word 
2% cents a word 
(State plainly what editions you wish 


to use. Cash with order) 
Always address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 





Any advertisemen' & chest be te cor office at least 
12"daye’ before itt scheduled to appear. 


LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 


S$. Bruce Sons, Lexington, Va.—Can “fi o mo 
for their Berkshire pigs. Write today for prices. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Get Information About Chester Whites—The utility 
4 Bogsy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Bargains in Fine Durocs. Beechcroft Farm, Bell- 
buckte, , 



































ORPINGTONS 





Purebred 8. C. Buff Orpingtons—Eges, $1.50 15, 
Postpaid. Mrs. Idell Cotton, re ue _ 
White Orpingtons—Stock and Eggs—State Fair win- 
ners. Mrs. May- Ford, Hartselle, Ala, Route 2. 














Fine Strains Barred Rock Eggs—$1.50 sitting. Mrs. 
H. L. Quarles, Tyler, Ala. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 














Uachte, ‘tenn After May ist, exe From My Bi Ribbo 
Duroc Pigs for Porkers—Fine, th —$3.50 per 30; $10 per 100. M. DeShazo, Green — 
March oth, $10 each. Mrs. Ce come ville, S.C. 
- —! A 300. 800-1 eI Fong —Cots menting oes from $2, sitting 
For Gale Pigs—From Eggs. se) first pen, $4: sec- 
Orton Chery King sow, sired by gon ond, $3; utility, sitting; delivered. C. Denton, 
B. E. Jones, Ala. Hartselle, Ala. 
HAMPSHIRES WYANDOTTES 
me. J Wryandottes—Eggs, $2, $5. Mating list. 





Registered Hampshire hire Hog = — Lookout breeding. 
George E. Davis, Newbern, 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Spotted Poland-Chinas — Satisfaction anaes 
Morton’s Hog Farm,~ Russellville, Kentucky. 

Spotted Poland-China Boar—Booster King’s 6on; 
third, Atlanta; second, Macon, Georgia. Sale or ex- 
change, Holstein or Jersey heifers. L. P. Brinkley, 
Blue Mountain, Miss. 

10-Weeks-old Pigs— Out | of big bone Poland-China 
650-™. sows; extra fine bear. My sow took first prize 
at County Fair. $10, with papers. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. J. N. row. Aliceville, Ala. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle—The herd where champion blood lines 
predominate. 8 al inducements . spring bull 
ford Rich, Mocksville, N. 

Auction Sale of 50 Head of —— i Aberdeen+ 

Cows, ong sae and ey a May 5Sth— 

From one of the best herds in the So Terms, one- 

third cash, balance in 6 or 12 onthe. wt Fort Payne. 
Alabama. W. B. & A. ©. Davis. 


GUERNSEYS 
Guernsey Bulls for Sale. George @ Dampken, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 


























Oak Leaf Poultry Yards, Scotisboro, Ala. 
BABY CHICKS 


S. CC, Black Minorca ys args 3 ae hatching. 
Purebred. M. M. Hobson, Orlando, 











Ancona Chicks ont Egzs of air Price right, 
Tenn. 





circular free. . Lampley, Jingo, 
Baby Coke ae up. 12 varieties. Best laying 
Stissourt. Catalog free. Missouri Chickeries, Clinton, 
issour 





“For Sa le—Purebred Buff Orpingtor » Eggs and Baby 
—- Stock direct from Cook. Will sell a few pens 
» make room for young stock. Also Barred Rocks. 
Write Mrs. Joe Austin, Bessemer, Ala, Route 4. 
Baby Chicks—Build up your flock with our purebred 
chicks that lay early and often. Leghorns. Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Anconas. We guarantee delivery 
to your door. Get our price list. Troutville Poultry 
Farm. Troutville, Va. 

Baby Chicks—-2@ varieties; 50,000 weekly. From 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller baby chicks are shipped 
) i prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery guaranteed. 








10,000 pleased customers. 20th seaso’ B 
cotties ~—, Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Leu? 





DUCKS 






































Advertise!—There are many 
higher than Pike's Peak 
it. Why? Secause Pike's Peak 
ell advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
may have for sale. 
BEANS 
R, V. 


0-Too-Tan Beans— At $7.50 per bushel. 

Coesens, Foley, Ala. 

—_ * Speckled =~ Beans—$1.75 bushel. W. E. 
vergreen, 





Cook 





ae 8 and Osceola Velvets—$1.75 bushel. 
Lambert, Bertineton , Ala. 

A-Grade Select Guality Early Speckled Seed Velvet 
Beans—$1.50 Sandersville, Ga 





50 bushel. B. F. Murphy, 5 


Soret Bybee Pure O-Too-Tan Beans—At $6 
on Cet, B. x W. B. Hollingsworth, Fayette- 
ville, Ga. 


For 











Beans—Grown fo. 


Yellow Soy 
Watson, Lake Landing, 


ammoth 
seed. At $2 per bu. W. W. 
North Carolina. 
” 100-Day Velvet Boans—Makes lots of vines and beans. 
Bes sunaing Gong Geum. $1.50 per bushel. W. C. 


Wilson. Bartow, 
Early Speckled Osceola Velvet Beans—§2 per 
Mix $2 per bushel, Choice seed. 








and 
ed Peas, 
Burch Co., Chester, Ga. 

Mammoth Y. ans—$2.35 bu. O-Too-T: 
4 beans, $6.50 Sowa be-Day Velvet beans, $1.85 bu 

for less than 3 bushels; assorted. 
Fr. 0. B. Atlanta, Ga. Address Georgia-Carolina Seed 
Co., Gaffney. 8. C. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 

“Cabbage, Onion, Tomato. and 1 Potato Potato Plants — $1 
1,000, Evergreen Farms, Thomasville 
SGTATO TOMATO PEPPEREGOPLANT 


Porto Rico _ Potato Pinte —ft. 25 1,000; 10,000 up, 
1. Georgia Plant Ga. 


Farm, Baxley, 
Potato Plants—$1.25 1000... Cabbage, $1 
a. 


Tomato, 
1,1 000. te Plant at 
1—Porte Rico 


we R. Wincher, Route 
Potato Pinas 1 15 1,000, _ with order. 
Pepper, Sweet, Hot; Eesplants-1e0. _ Te; et . &. 50, 


























postpaid. Jones Valley F 

Porte Rico Potato—Tomatoes $1; Stee, = 50. 
Cabbage, 1,000, $1.25. Kelco Plane Farm, Ensley, 
Alabama. 





ona Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes—$1.50 1,000. Pep- 
pers, eggplants, 50c 100. Quality Plant Farm, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plente—C, - per 1,000. 
Full count and delivery guaranteed. w. White. 
Hazelhurst, Ga. 





Potnte ee a 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 


‘ i 
ate ee , $1.25. Jones Valley Farm, 


). $7. Cabbage, 1,000 

ok Ala. 
Porto Rice Potato seattle - $1.25 per 1,000; 
$11. Tomato plants, 500, or $1.50 1,000. 
eastern Plant Co., Pitts, tog 

Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale—$1.35 
5,000 and up, $1.20 1,000, fully ramon 
genuine. J. H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga 

For ~ Potato, Tomato, Cabbage 
Plants—$1 per 1,000. Leading varieties. 
daily. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potatoes; Tomatoes — 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50. Peppers. eggplants, postpaid, T5c 
106. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 





10,000, 
South- 





1,000; 
to be 





and Onion 


Sale omer 
Shipping 
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Porto Rico Pota Tee 1, rs 
ie 1,000. Tomato, $1. 1.000 i or express. Bat 
action ¢ : Plant Seed 
Valdosta, Ga. eo. 





Tomato, Cabbage, Bermuda ae Piants—For im- 
mediate shipment. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Charges col- 
lect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 





Valdosta, (Ca. 

Genuine Nancy Halli Potato Plants—Shipped in root 
rotection. 500, 98c; 1,000, $1.88, prepaid—‘‘What?"’ 

fes, prepaid. Agents wanted. Kentucky Plant Co 
Hawesville, Ky. 

Improved Porto ‘Rico 1 Potato Plants- $1.40 1,000: 
5,000 up, $1.25 1.600. Leading varieties tomato plants 
same price. Satistaction guaranteed Fossett Plant 
Co., Baxiey, Ga. 





Porto Rico Yam Sweet Potato Plants—Now ready. 
Very large fine stock; state inspected. $1.65 per 1,000; 
in 10,000. lots at $1.50 per 1,000. Rush orders ¢ to Suc- 
cess Plant Co., Bartow, Fila. 


50 bey Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Tom@to Plants 
—$l. 1,000. “Get what you want when you want 
2.” *Catabos. Sexton Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga.; 
Royston, Ga.: Valdosta, Ga. 

Plants—Improved Porto ad maeeed and treated. 
Early and later cabbage av seed sowed in 
February. 100, 40c; 300, si. - , "500, T5c; 1,000, 
$1.25, collect. Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 

Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Ricd— Pate Slips— 
Ready for shipment. $2.50 1,000, April; “ert. 
livered. Special price on_ Jarge gusatlty 
healthy slips guaranteed. Edgeworth Farms, Corinth 
Mississippi. 














Porto Rico —eaote Plants — G'obe, Red Beauty, 
Greater Baltimore and New Stone Tomato Plants— 
Bermuda Onions -Waleficld. and Succession Cabbage 

Kendall Plant Company, Val- 


ye ge ue 1,000, 


Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Lae Plants—Govern- 
ment inspected. Ne black Shipping selected 
ts only, $1.25 1,000; 5.000 or more, $1.10 1,000, 
Southern Plant Farms, Box 4, 





Valdosta, Ga. 
Fifteen Million Genuine Porte Rico Sweet Potato 
ee oe Will produce more te 
Clear of disease. $1.25 1,000, F. 
ships April lst, to ~~ Rush order. 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
Millions Potato Plants—Ready to ship April 15. 
. Nancy Hall, Norton Yam, Southern een 
—At $1.25 per 1.000; lots of 5,000 to 10,000, at $1.15. 
Tomato plants, peppers, $1.75 1, Cabbage plants, 
} end per 1,000. Turner County Plant Co., Ashburn, 
eorgia. 





Mansor 








Purebred Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000. 
Cabbage, Onion and .Tomato Plants—$1 1,000. Maii 
or express. Our prices higher, but quality better. Read 
our catalog before P nm orders elsewhere. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Carlisle Seed & Plant Farms, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 


~ Plants Ready Now — Porto Rico Potato; Beauty, 
Stone and Greater Baltimore Tomato—Express, $1.25 
per 1,000. Postpaid: 100, 35¢; 300, 75c; 1,000, $1.75. 
Ruby and Royal King Pepper—P ostpaid : 100, 40c; 
300, $1; 1,000, $2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. B. A. 
Godwin, Lenox, Georgia. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—Postpaid: 500, $1. Collect: 1,090, 
lions of pepper, Ruby King, Royal King, 
Giant, Pimiento and Hot. Also couphante. 

1,009, $2.50. Collect: 10,000, $15. 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Plants — Pure — Porto Rico— 
Chemically treat Government inspected. Prices: 
1,000, to 4,000, $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at 
$1.65 per 1,000; 10.000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. By parcel post, 
postpaid, $2.50 per 1,000. Prompt Soe. Satis- 
F 





Plants and Tomato 
$1.25. Mil- 
Chinese 

Postpaid: 
Thomas- 





Sweet Potato 




















-- ~~ Horton’s Indian Runner Duck Eg«s—For hatchin, 
HEREFORDS Sylvan View Poultry Farm, Curryville, Mo. vi ae eee Rico Potato Plants—Count and quality ‘faction guaranteed or money returned. P. D. Ful- 

Registered Hereford Bulls—Farmers’ piece. Ac- Ducks—Eggs and Baby Ducks—Purebred, prize-win- guaranteed. 000, $1.18. ax wood, Tifton, Georgia 
credited herd. Lambert, Darlington, Ala Fane, Seek. Short’s Muscovey Duck Farm, Longwood, shipment. J. i “williams, Coffee, Ga. For Immediate Shipment—15 Million True-to-variety 
. — May Sweet Potato Plants—Chemically treated; Government 

I i Porto Rico Potato Plants — April, ~ May. 
PET STOCK TWO OR MORE BREEDS June delivery. 1,000, $1.45; over 10,000 at $1.23. Cash  jysivcvnl.. Grown oul. from eet ae thies kane 
~~ - Eggs—Anconas (Sheppard Strain)—$1.25 per sitting “ith orders American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. ed first premiums all fairs shown. Varieties: Porto 
DOGS 4 & White Leghorns (Young and Wyckoff Strains), Brannen Plant Co., Baxley, Ga.—Porto a a neo, KA ay qa pe — ee eos 
a _ Der sitting of 15. N. R. Patterson, Route 3, Plants, Improved Purple Skin—Government inspec 000, 49; 5, . 0; ivery narges collect. 
Several Broken, Trained Fox Hounds for Sale—Well Satisfact tely 

bred. Very reasonable prices. P ~aeasarsan guaran- Ariton, Alabama. $1.10 1,000; 5,000 up, $1 1.000. Cash with a Farms, Veltona Gan my Rema: en Se 
teed, _M. H. Owen, Gyringville, Ala. . Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey, 
Airedales and Hounds—Grown Dogs and Puppies Nancy Hall and Old Fashion Yam—True to variety. 
Chemically treated under strict Government Inspectors. 


Hounds purebred Redbones_ but 


Airedales registered 
guaranteed. H. B. Griz- 


not registered. Satisfaction 
zard, Drewryville, Va. 
Free to Dog Owners — Polk Miller’s Famous Doe 
Rook—64 pages on care, feeding, training, with ail- 
ment chart, and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to 
a Dog,”’ etc. Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines, 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and 
address. Our free advice department will answer any 
o— about your dog’s health free. Polk Miller 
rug C Co., » Inc., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


~ ‘FOXES 


Wanted to Buy—Several Red Foxes—Young or old; 
to stock hunti ng ground. State price wanted in first 
letter. M. H. Owen, Springville, Ala. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Ancona Babies, Eggs and 8-Weeks-old Chicks —Free 
ome 8. C. Ancona Farm, Route 6, Lincoln, Il 
me. Anconas (Sheppard Strain)—Baby chicks only 
Live Geulvery aranteed. $17 100; 20c each, less than 
100. Lee Poultry Farm, Anniston, Ala 


BRAHMAS 


Light Brahma Exgs—i5 postpaid, 
Ingram, Route 2, Oneonta, Ala 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Hatching Kggs—Mature stock 
100, after April 15th 
New Jersey . 
































L fo. © L 





oe Black Giant 
Egg: 3.50 per sitting; $20 per 
Mrs. T. E. Bunting, Crosswicks, 




















LANGSHANS 
Biack Langshan Eggs—From Tennessee State Fa'r 
winners. During May and June, $1.25 for 15, posi- 
paid. _Wit' York, _Tullahoma, Tenn. 
LEGHORNS 
15 Best Eggs Obtainable, $1. Ey’ “ani White 
Leghorns. Stella Denton, Hartselle, Ala 
Pure Tom Barron White Lezhorns—i7 ¥ Egas, ms, $1.50; 
100, _%6. George KB. Davis, Newhern, Tenn. 
3. C. White Leghorns—Pen eggs. 15. $250; utility, 
15, $1.25; 100, $5. R. L. Goldsmith, Atmore, Ala 
“Hillview” Strain—Eges now half price. Pens Nos 
1 and 2. $2.50 and $1.75 per 15. Eggs from range 
flock at $5 per 100. Robert C. Nichols, Athens, Ala., 
Route 4. 
=. c. Whi te Leghorns (Ferris 234-264-egg Strain)— 


for 15, or $7 1 From hens 


Hatching eggs. a 50 00. 
»-lay.”” Robt, Smith, 1511 Noble St., 


that are “br 
Anniston, Ala. 
400 5S. C. White 
laying. Sacrificing them at $1.65 each, 
4 ten-weeks B. Poland- China pigs, $6 eavh. 
rafton, Siaunton, Va. 
Hatching Eggs and nay dod highest ez¢ 
producing, trapnested, 8. C. White Leghorns, at lowest 
ar upon request. ne Freiwald 
Box 753, Foley, Ala. 





Leshorn a ae strain; all 
to makeé room. 
Mable 





Farm, 





Hatching Eggs—From selected, Hogar tested. pure- 
bred, wy lay Ss. C. White nm pens, headed 
by Ferris 08 300-egg strain cockerels, 15, 95c, post- 
ot W. J. Hagood, Route 1, Town Creek, Ala. 
noual Sale of my 8-weeks-old Breeding Cockerels 
(Fenne 230-264 Strain)—Direct from Ferris Farms— 











i - now for May 15 delivery. $2 each: 
6 $1.90. Reference: G. Owens, Tennessee 
Valley mpank, Town Creek, Ala. L. W. Houston. 
Town Creek, Ala. 
MINORCAS 
ed Biack Minorca Eugs—$3; 2 Nees 


; $10 per, 208: delivered. J. W. Bailey, 





cepted by other publications. 


follows: 


, 


Write One Progressive Farmer 
Advertiser Each Week! 


We Guarantee Our Advertising to You! 
To Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers: — 


We make the most strenuous efforts to make our Progressive 
Farmer Advertising columns the cleanest in any American farm paper. 
Every year we reject thousands of dollars worth of copy that is ac- 
Moreover, 
ADVERTISING TO YOU, the exact terms of our guarantee being as 


we GUARANTEE OUR 








i ments RELIABLE. 
orderin 


ing columns. 
disputes between 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


—E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
If in writing advertisers and 
g goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
| of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results . 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands. before purchasing. 








If you 


helpful to you, and ask for it. 





wish 





To the Advertiser Addressed: — 





believe in The Progressive Farmer you can help us by 
MENTIONING THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER in preference to all 
other papers, when you write advertisers. 
would be an excellent plan for you to make it a rule to look through 
our advertising columns regularly and EACH WEEK SELECT AT | 
LEAST ONE ADVERTISER whose catalog or literature might be j 
In order to help you do this, we print | 
the following blank for your service. Just clip it out, sign your name, | 
and address your envelope to any Progressive Farmer advertiser you | 


I am interested in your advertisement as given in this week's Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Please send me further literature and information. 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees to its readers the reliability of its advertisers. 


Moreover, we believe it 


























the most popular for Southern trade. 
Big Stem Jersey, the favorite for the large Northern_ 
markets. Shipments beginning April lst. Prices, ex-— 
press collect: 1,000 for $1.75; 5,000, $1.60 per 1,000; 
10,000, $1.50 per 1,000. For prepaid parcel post add 
50 cents per 1,009. Our large business has been built 
up on our policy of satisfaction guaranteed. Reference, 
Rank Tifton, Gi National Bank. Tifton Potato Com- 
ton, Ga. 


pany, 
CANE AND SORGHUM 
Early Amber and Orange Cane Seed —$2.60 bu. F. 


Porto Rico, 





0. B. Atlanta. Ga. No order accepted for less than 
3 eat Address Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaff- 
ney, 5. 








CHUFAS 
orpecleaned C Chufas Sced—s6 on cash with 


order, F. B. Williston, Fla k. Summers. 
CLOVER 


Japan Clover, Alsike Clover, White Clover, Red Clo- 
ver, Alfalfa, ee | Spring Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 








CORN 


_Pure, Sound, Selected Sced Corn—Neal’s Paymaster, 
85-Day White, Hickory King, Looney’s White Dent— 








Bushel, $2.25; half, $1.25; peck, 75c. Write C. Den- 
ton, Hartselle, Ala. 

Mosboro Two-earei Corn—Is the kind to plant of 
your bottoms and basins in May. Bred succorless and 
weevil resistant. Bushel, $3.10; half, $1.60; peck, $1 
delivered promptly by mail anywhere in Alabama, 
J. A. Wade, Vincent. Ala. 

Pedigreed Reid's White Dent — Two exceptionally 
sound deep grained cars, early maiuring, greatest eco 
nomica] yield. Brei -exclusively 22 years, artificial 
Pollenization, field selection. As good seed as human 
skill can produce. Bushel, $3. Booklet and testimon- 
ials free. Reid Gros., Henderson, Tenr 





High-grade Seed Corn—Hastinss’ Prolific, Marlbore 
per 








Prolific, Harris Red Cob Prolific—S5c per peck; $38 
bushel Hickory King, Reid’s Yellow Dent. Be 4 
flake, Early Golden Dent—TJ5c per peek; $2.7 > fae 
bushel. Mexican June, $1 per peck; $3. 75 per bus el, 
Prices F. O. B. Birmingham. All orders handled 
promntiy. Harris Seed Floral Co., Birmingham 
Alabama. 
COTTON 
k Wilt-resistant Cotton—Bred up by Rhyne 

tros,, Benton, Ala., is best by test. Try them and 
te Price small lots, $2.50 per bu. Cheaper in larg 

ts 

King’s Improved, Half and Half, Wannamaket- } 
Cleveland, -Brown’s No. 1—All high-class, pure vai ae 
ics. Prices right. Decatur Coal & & Mfg. Co., Decal, 
Alabama, a 
Colleze No. 1 Cotton Seed—Pure and recleaned; 
grown from seei from the State College, Athens 
$2 per bushel, or $6 per 1 , PF. 0. B. Dr. Ralph 


Freeman, Hoschton, Ga. 

Wannamaker - Cleveland and King’s Re - improved” 
Cotton Seed—$1.50_ bu 0. order accepted for 
than 5 bushels. F. ©. B, Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. Cc 

Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton ‘Seed 
—Direct from, ya orteinators and breeders. Less thaa 
29 bushels $2.75; 50 or more, 
$2. bu gt Pedigree Seed F Com- 


af "Georgia. 
GRASS SEED 
tbs., $4.50. Poyner, Dothan, Ala 
and Dtouth- 


oo =<- 
ffte for flees Georgi relia tees & 
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‘April 28, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange [FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each taitial.. Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 














GRASS SEED 
Sudan—l Db 25c; 25 Ms.. or 1 bushel, $5; 100 
Bs., $18.50 Tennessee German Millet, $3.25 per bu 
Pehnson grass, 1 MH., 2c; 25 Ms., or 1 bushel, $5; 100 
Bs., $17.51 All prices F 0. B. Birmingham. Prompt 
shipment Harris Seed & Floral ,¢ Birmingham, 
Alabama 
LESPEDEZA 
High-grade Lespedeza | Seed—$5 25 per bushel. Ready 
Harris Seed & Floral Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


to ship 





PEANUTS 








Improved Tennessee Red Peanuts—8e Ib.; no dirt 
nor trash; hand picked, Postage extra. J. W. Bishop, 
Florence Ada., ute 3. ane 

PEAS _ 
trabham, Iren and Clay Peas—$2.55 bu.; Whip- 
beans, 


vorwill and Mixed, also mixed peas and soy 
5 bu., F. O. B. Atlanta, Ga. No orders accepted 
for less a 5 bushels. Remit with orders. Address 
Georgia- -Carolina Seed Co., » Gaffney, 8. c. 


"PECANS cls tat 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
log and orice list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lanm- 
berton, Miss, 








STRAWBERRIES 


. Strawberry Plants—Progressive Everbearing — $1.50 








100; $6 1,000. Rosebank Nursery, Winehester, Tenn 
WATERMELONS 
Select Tom Watson Melon Seed—50c ™. Duncan 


Whiddon, Ga, 


Tifton 


Watermelons— For full information, write to C. A. 
Thurmond, Perry, Ga., propagator of the most perfect 
and profitable "comunsecial watermelon ever developed. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Mung Beans and O-Too-Tan Soy Beans-—4 Ibs. for 
All leading brands of watermelon seed, 75c I. 


All postpaid. J. G. Imbusch & Son, Cullman, Ala, 


For Sale—Brabham and Iron peas, $2.35; mixed 
Whips, $2.10. Velvet beans, $1.35. All good recleaned 
etock "Write for car prices sSush & Davis, Richland, 
Georgia. 


We Have a Limited 
Too-Tan Beans, and African 
Cane Seed for Sale—Write for 
Marett Farm and Seed Company, 

For Sale —Whippoorwills, 

Whippoorwills, $2 
per Ib, F. O. B 


of Osceola Beans, O- 
Honey Dew (Syrup) 
illustrative catalog 
Westminster, 8S. C. 


Supply 


mixed, $2.10; ¢ 
2 hite Sp 
Birmingham 











We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory | refer- 
ences as to his honesty and b ility. 























ALABAMA 
Nice New Home, 12 Lots—Deep well. Consolidated 
and Agriculiural schools here. Box 31, Ward, Ala 
FLORIDA 
10 Acres on Dixie Highway—600 boxes oranges and 
grapefruit a recent crop; attractive surroundings; close 
water transportation; excellent shooting, fishing, oys 
tering, etc all fertile tillage; flowing well; 300 orange 
and grapefruit trees in good bearing, mangoes, guavas, 
limes, dates, J etc.; comfortable house with 
piaza; other a; Owner called away only 
$3,500; horse, cow, poultry, hogs, dog, tools, vehicles, 
ete., Included; part cash. Details page 16 Illustrated 
Catalog Bargains throughout Florida, Georgia, Care- 
linas and other states Copy free. Address me per- 
sonally > <A. Strout, Pres.. Strout Farm Agency, 
1210 GE Graham Bidg., Jacksonville, Fila. 
LOUISIANA 





Bottom Land—At $50. Will sell a lim- 
quantity of cleared land in Madison Parish, 
25 miles west of Vicksburg, Miss., in tracts 
not exceeding 80 acres. One-tenth cash, balance in 
ten annual installments, 6 per cent interest payable 
annually; to persons familiar with mixed farming and 
accustomed to manual labor. Soil second to none. 
Well protected from overfiow. Admirably adapted to 
alfalfa, corn and cotton On gravel road Consoli- 
dated school at Tallulah. 3 miles excellent railroad 
facilities. This is not philanthropy We are large 
land-owners and believe it to our interest to establish 
a number of such farmers in our community. G. 
Blair, Tallulah, La., will show the land. Write giv- 
ing personal qualifications and references. State amount 
land cultivated and crops gathered. Smith & Perkins, 
Box 1008, Memphis, Tenn. 


LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service’*—As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are prepareé to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100 000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections ; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Mississippi 
ited 
Louisiana, 

















Teacher—Let me tell you how to get a t a fret grade 
license B. S. Holden, ae Ga 

Look Mei Women, 18 I 8S. Government 
jobs $1,140-$1 800 Write Froaklia Institute, Dept. 
8-140 Rochester, 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


All Men, 


























Vv o 9733 ano Cire Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
I Rh _— 7 Hanover Accept Government Positions—$117-$1090, traveling or 
: stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
immediately 
PUREBRED POULTRY toa 
Fruit Trees—We have them agests. wanted. Terms 
right. Concord Nurseries _Dept. 23 oncord, Ga 
LEGHORNS Tanning Simplifies 1 Tools Materials Formulas 
ia wie eu One free Guaranteed Agents wanted. R. N. Gilley, 
Carlton Te Xas 





today for ca 
Id's Largest horn Farms. 
GEO. q FERRIS.,33 OumOn, GRAND RAPIDS, MICK. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Werld’s Greatest Dual Purpose Strain 
BARRED ROCKS 


‘This Means: Size, Capacity, 
Ruggedness, Economic Pro- 
duction, Strong Chicks that 
Live. Ability to turn feed 
into Eggs. More meat value 
at the end of their egg-making days 


Nationa) and Saternatonsl Ege Laying Contest and 
Chi MAMMOTH WHITB 
TOULOUSE GEESE, MAMMOTH 
BRONZE TURKEYS. Free Catalog. 


THE FERGUSON FARMS 
Box 40 DYERSBURG, TENN. 


__.MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
from the following breeds: 


EG White, Barred, 
suff and Partridge Rocks, Silver Laced, 
Gelden and White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 














Rhode 
Island Reds, Indian Games, White and Brown Leghorns 
Delivered at tool Soens, Prices: Single sittings at 
$1.50; two sittings. $2 : 4 sittings, $5; 100 eggs, $8 
CALLOWAY POULTRY. ‘ASSOCIATION, Murray, ‘Ky. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pers 


DUROCS— Registered —DUROCS 


BARGAIN PRICES 
SCISSORS. JACK T, JACKSON'S 
ORION KING and FERNWOOD SENSATION 
-, and Spring Pigs, Bred Sows and Gilts 

te us what you want—We have it. 


GLENWiLD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 
SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER’S CATTLE 

















HERD ROARS 














THE FARMERS CATTLE 


SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 

jelr calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 

in the feed Jot and -out a high percentage at 

the market For information, write 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


dress 














Sell 





an Hour Mendets, a 
mending leaks in all uten- 
Colleue Mfg. Co., Dept. 





patent pat 
sils Sample a 
701 Amsterdam. N. Y 

Agents I 
wicium 








‘ ; s Sell 
Dusters—Thousands of 
the boll weevil this year 
duster to apply the poison 
W and reasonable in price 
profits to right kind of agents 
Address G. M, Minnich 
Ohic 


our 
601 Canal Road, 


7 


Cleveland 





SALESMEN ; 


¥ruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Garagemen, Mechanics Send 
America’s most popular motor 
helpful articles on overhauling, 
arburetors, batteries, eter Auto- 
But ler Bide Cincinnati 


MACHINERY 


For Sale “Threshing Ou Outfhit-—-With. Tractor, Ridim 
Cultivator, Manure Spreader, Grain Drill, Ete.—Good 
condition. J. T. Mullin, Powderly, Ala 


CANNERS 


Portable 
Americus, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected anywhere 
world. No charges unless collected. May's Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Guaranteed to fully meet with Govern- 
ment specifications. Can make immediate shipment 
from Atlanta, Ga. 20c¢ Ib. put up in 200-%. drums. 
Address Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, S. € 


CORN 


For Sale—Tennessee Slipped Shuck Ear Corn—Car- 
lots. Wire, write, or phone for delivered price. Chas. 
EL Mite he wl & Co., Montgomery, Ala 


DRIED APPLES 








Automobile Owners, 
today for free copy 
magazine Contains 
repairing tgnition 
mobile Dig gest, 638 








For Sale—Nice Out-door Steam Canner. 


Mrs. C. R. Morgan, 











Best Grade 


























Dried Apples — Fancy, 100-t. bags, $10; 5- Ib. Tb. 
boxes, $2.75, here. Smith Evaporating Co., Farming- 
ton, Arkansas, 

KODAK FINISHING ae 

Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films Developed Free— 
Prints, 3c to 5e. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 

PATENTS 

Patents—Send for Free Book—Contains valuable in- 
formation for inyentors Send sketch of your inven- 
tion for free opinion of its t nature Prompt 
gerviet 20 s’ experience Talbert, 
620 Talbert Washington, 





write for in 
dur st d ability of 
furnished References to 














MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
that farmers ought to buy should adver- 
tise in The Progressive Farmer. Our 
Exerantee back of your advertisement 
elps to bring buyers. Write us for 
fates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one 

day and expect to see it in print 


the next. 
we insure insertion, always mail your 
Spy and order two weeks before the 





te you wish your advertisement to 




















e] t B. P. Fishburne Registered 
Patent Lawyer till Bldg., Washington, D. C 
PRODUCE 
Farmers—Express us your wool, beef hides, horse 
hides, old and new geese feathers, beeswax, ginseng, 

and get top price. J. BE. Harris, Morristown, Tenn 
SYRUP 
Ribbon Cane Syrup—$3.50 case 6 one-gallon cans; 
$14 barrel. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga 
TOBACCO 





r — Tobacce — Chewing, 5 ths., $1.25: 10, 





















$2. 54 3 $4.50. Smoking, 5 IDs., $1.25: 10, $2; 20, 
$3.51 50. yp Bo! Union, Mayfield, Ky. 

Natural Red Leaf Tobacco — Direct to consumer, 
prepaid, best grade, 5 ibs.. $1.75. Smoking 5 Ibs., 
$1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 
of Sharon 

Natural Leaf Tr ‘oer . Ry 7 Extra fine 
smoking, 5 The., oe BY $2; 20, Pipe “4 . 
Hand-picked chew \"bs $1.50; ia. $2.5@... 








bacco Growers” ne: Murr 


May Plow Too Deep For Larg- 
est Profit 


IRECTOR WILLIAMS of the Ohio 
Station, in commenting 
ordi- 


Experiment 
on an experiment in deep plowing, 
nary plowing, and subsoiling, 
ers may plow too deep for profit. 

Each year 1909, oats, 
wheat, and clover in ri been 
grown at the Experiment Station on ad- 
joining tracts of land plowed inches 
deep with the ordinary plow, 15 inches 
with a deep-tilling double-disk plow, and 
with an ordinary plow followed by a 
subsoil plow stirring the soil to a depth 
of 15 inches. 

The average yields of corn for the 12 
crops were 61.13, 59.47, and 61.33 bush- 
els; of oats 49, 49.29 and 49.05 bushels; 
of wheat 31.50, 31.49, and 31.65 bushels ; 
and of hay 5,300, 5,060, and 5,200 pounds 
per acre for the medium, deep, and sub- 
soil plowing, respectively. 


Say Ss 
since corn, 


station have 


“In view of the expense involved it is 
evident that the 74-inch plowing is by 
far the most profitable. In fact,” the di- 
rector continued, “it would be difficult 
to arrange a treatment which would re- 
sult in yields more nearly identical.” 

Editorial Comment—Seven and a half 
inches would be deep plowing over most 


of the South. However, this test bears 
out the results obtained at the Alabama 
and other experiment stations, that sub- 
soiling for our general field crops ordi- 


narily does not 


pay. 


What to Do When Chicks 
Have White Diarrhea 


CCORDING to the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture, the 
of baby chicks known as bacillary 
diarrhea cannot be cured by 
method of medical, treatment, can 
be® stamped out of a flock by other meas- 
ures. 


disease 

white 
any known 
but it 


This disease is the most serious con- 
fronting most poultrymen during the 
spring months because most deaths 
caused by it occur within two weeks 
after _the infected brood has been hatch- 
ed. Usually only a few of an infected 
brood are left alive, and these are unfit 
for future breeding purposes, as_ they 
serve as carriers and-sources of future 
outbreaks. The malady is so prevalent 


the 
taking ac- 


and destructive in sections of 


country that various states 


many 
are 


tive measures for its control. 
Incubators and brooders which have 
held an infected brood should be _ thor- 


oughly cleaned and disinfected with a 5 
per cent solution of carbolic acid before 
they are again used. If a flock of hens 
is found to carry the disease, the entire 
flock should be disposed of so that it will 
not again be used for breeding purposes, 
and replaced with birds from a healthy 
flock. 

Poultry who maintain flocks 
free from carriers, or who ob- 
tain eggs for hatching, or day-old chicks, 
derived from such flocks, are practically 
assured of freedom from the scourge of 
the disease. 


raisers 
disease 





Two-row Cultivator 


READER writes: “We are inter- 


farm-°* 





ested in all labor-saving imple- 
ments. We would like to have some 
advice in regard to the merits of the | 
two-row cultivator where used by in- | 
telligent labor on level land, free of | 


| 

stumps, with long rows. We have] 
been using riding cultivators for sev- 
eral years.” 
The eliminates | 


two-row cultivator 


the use of one man and one horse, and 
does as much work as two men, two 
teams and two single-row cultivators, | 
and you can easily figure out the savy- | 


ing by using this labor-saving imple- 
ment. 

I have no hesitancy in advising you 
to use two-row cultivators. It may be 
that you will not be able to do the | 
most creditable work when the plants | 
are very small, but the work will cer- | 
tainly be entirely mineral aiter the | 
plants are of some heig 





(19) 477 





Money-Saving 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR Magazines and 
Papers in Our Clubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 


Club 10 All for 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Weekly Commercial Appeal 
Home Circle Magazine. ... ° 


Club 11 All for 





The Progressive Farmer.. 


Ww aan 
ep thn ot Farmer $ 1 e 2 5 
Patterns ..........- eevee 





The Ang me yl 
American Poultry Adve- 
cate 
One Progressive ‘Account 
Book 


steeee Sete wee neeeeeee 


Club 12 All for 


$1.50 


The Progressive Farmer. Club $15 for 

McCall’s Magazine......... . 

The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 
‘ 


Tri-Weekly Constitution. ’ $1.5 
te Progressive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 














rice-A-Week New York 
MEE “nhussucdeseaacanaes © . 
The Progressive Farmer.. 
toner : pt ano sang eens Club 16 All for 
our Progressive armer 
EEE cnadesaceceasonse $1 50 





The Progressive Farmer.. 

American Woman’s Maga- 
zine 

Four Progressive Farmer 
Patterns 


Club 17 All for 
$1.25 
Club 18 All for 


$1.50 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
People’s Home Journal.... 
Four Progressive Farmer 





Pateerme ......cccccccccces 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club 19 Both for 
Wortman’s Home Companion . 





The Progressive Farmer.. Club 20 All for 
The Pathfinder.... 


Home Circle Magazine..... 





The Progressive Farmer. .Club 22 Both for 


Christian Herald.......... $ . 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club 23 Both for 


6 
Pictorial Review...... er 15 
Club 24 Both for 








The Progressive Farmer. . 
Breeder’s Gazette.......... ° 
Club 25 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer.. 


Hoard’s Dairyman.......... ° 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
People’s Home Journal.... Club 27 All for 
American Woman’s Maga- 


aa I i hy SRL a pe 

Woman’s World.......... ° 

Four Progressive Farmer $2.00 
DEE, wands dcaaabeanten 





The Progressive Farmer. 
Weekly coneueretas Appeal Club 28 All for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution.. 

Good Stories...... $2.00 
Home Circle Magazine vata 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
The Pathfinder............. 
People’s Home Journal.... 
American Woman’s Maga- 
zine 


Club 29 All for 
$2.00 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 38 Both for 
Copy of Massey’s Garden Be 
Club 31 All for 








The Progressive Farmer.. 
Copy How to Succeed with 
ih. cagekmee wagnteacseces . 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 
Copy of How to Succeed 1 0 
With the Home Orchard ° 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 
Copy The Progressive 
Farmer Account Book.. 











The Progressive Farmer 

One Progressive fcr 
Binder 
One Progressive Farmer 
Account Book 


"Club 34 All for 





The Progressive Farmer... 
three years.......... «e+e» Club 35 All for 


One Progressive 
$2.25 


Binder 

One Progressive 
Account Book 

Club 36 Both for 

Poultry Tribune........... 1.2 

RENEWAL NOTICE 


Watch your label. 
will be within 
fail to renew 


Farmer 





The Progressive Farmer.. 





If your time is up or 
the next few months, don’t 
now so as to take advantage 











of one of these real bargains. q 

If you renew now, you will be credited § 

in advance of your present date. , 
(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 

USE THIS COUPON : 

The Progressive Farmer, be 
Enclosed find $...... for which please 
send me all the papers named in Club No 

ees for a term of one year each. it 

r 

Name ...... isvuviuvsseitcbgeccsbekenemiiadtlal 

3 

u 

Be Disses oh $end Envi giant a dileb tas bs ééaka eile 









9 se ce 









Wie 


Te il 
‘ng iy 
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The battery that 
lasts and lasts 
and lasts 


The economy and the satisfaction you get 
from your electric power and light plant depend 
to a great extent on the battery. It is the heart 
of the system, and you need a strong, efficient 
heart that gives ungrudging service for years. 

It is significant that three out of every four 
electric plants are equipped with Exide Batteries. 
Yours is probably an Exide, and if you have had 
your plant for years you know how well the 
Exide deserves its title of the long-life battery. 


A worth-while economy 


When the time comes to renew your battery, 
or in buying a new plant, make sure you get 
an Exide. You can buy batteries at a lower 
first price, but the Exide has proved in thousands 
of cases that it is a dollars-and-cents economy 
in the long run. 

Not only does the Exide last longer than 
ordinary batteries, but it is the battery of high 
efficiency, and it maintains its capacity. It is 
easy to care for and keep clean. Repair parts 
are always obtainable and there is first-class 
local service in all leading cities and towns. 
Do not accept a substitute for an Exide—there 
is no adequate substitute. © 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere Branches in Seventeen Cities 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


=a 





AN ENLIGHTENED AGE 


yw ee 
‘ > cai I 
f] : | She—Oh, Algy, you English are so slo 
He—Er—I'm afraid I don’t grasp you 


BATTERIES 


She—That’s just it 


HIS TRIUMPH 

John is a small boy, youngest of a minis 
ter’s family. As a punishment for some mis- 
demeanor at the table, it was decided 
John must not-eat with the family < 
next meal. So his dinner was 
small table at the end of the dining 

When all were seated, the ministe 

“Now John, you should ask. a blessing 
fore you eat.” 


bowed his head and said reverently 

“Our Father in heaven. Thou preparest a 
table for me in the presence of mine enemies 
Thanks. for. the food. . Amen.’’—Columbia 
State. 


HE ADMITTED IT 

Ralph Coarsey (at one a. m 
must be off.” 

Sweet Young Thing (ya t 

what I thought when I first met 


SO SAY THE MEN 
The Flappers say: “Bobbed 
comb, and it doesn’t catc! 
buttons.” 


SPEAK REVERENTLY 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUM 


Answers to Last Week's Conundrum 


cula- 

e gain in the little 

t nm n and Jonah? The 
pag ond Pail th 2 prophet. 

4. What divine law did the whale obey 

vhen he swallow has Jonah? Jonah was a 
stranger and he %k him in 





| HAMBONE S MEDITATIONS | 


Look for thissiga. saan 
Wherever you By J. P. Alley 
see it you can get 
a new Exide for 
your car or com- 
Petent repairc 


STATION work on any 


make of battery. 
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Mos’ 0’ FOLKS SPECTS 
DE GooD LAwD T’ GIVE | 
'EM EVY-THING DEY AX 
HIM FUH,EN DEN FETCH! 








For your radio 


RADIO set get an Exide 


Radio Battery. 














| eae tor 


Bete s 8 


to. he elp bay s RANGER dna = 
Fac gory to mex i i cared 
FREE, ODAY 


be 2 athe | cpa 5 
Catch Fish, ria ee | Genus to nalt-eachcr cany 
d Steel Wi ee to them | Tires . Writ 
ay e r , It cat 1 rr te os 
trap catchea flie Mad ‘a Mt Bie 4 Str | Sree BES oes! 
} ab V i poy riptive > and o1 a} a‘ ycle 
Booklet on best bait known for z cr feh | 
J.-F. GREGORY, Dept. 3. mene naee | ea Dept.H- s¢hinage eae 


na 





{N STOPS 
ABSORs yE LAMENESS | 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, ae . Seam had 

similar trouble and ‘ 


} 2 


| 
nd, It acts mild e: | ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


T. 


not blister or a “ hai r o — 7 ; J i Pa ints 
t with each bottle tells how. Alan. Mu é “KY é 
> delivered, Book 9 R free. » " f , . ae 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 134 Temple St. Sprin afte td, Mass. wes Uns ee ee eri ys 





This was'a new duty to John, but he °§ 





